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HELP US DOUBLE THE 
ANTE 


Help us jump the subscriptions to GAME News from its present circulation 
of around 36,000 to 72,000. Yes, let’s push it up to 100,000 while we are at 
it. Then we would be reaching about one-sixth the number of licensed 
hunters instead of only one-sixteenth the number. Naturally the simplest 
way to do the job would be for every subscriber to enter a subscription for 
a friend. The News makes a nice Christmas gift especially if it’s presented 
for two years. For that matter it makes a nice gift any time. Where else 
can you buy thirty-two pages worth of the kind of things an outdoor man 
likes to read for the same price? We even try to make it diversified enough 
so mom and the kids can enjoy it, and that school teachers can use it. And, 
beginning with the January 1946 issue we plan several surprises for you in 
the way of new departments, more and better illustrations, and more hunting 
stories with local color if we can persuade some of those too modest hunters 
to tell us about their unusual experiences. They needn’t be literary geniuses. 
A story told in a fellow’s own particular way, slang and all (profanity 
excepted) is the best after all, and if it needs a little polishing up here and 
there that’s what an editor’s for. 


So why not put on an individual sales program and send in just one sub- 
scription? You’ve spent fifty cents for lots of less useful things and it 
didn’t put a crimp in your family budget. Sportsmen’s organizations can 
also help increase the number of readers by using the club rate of forty 
cents for ten or more subscribers to boost their memberships, and by taking 
out subscriptions for some of their cooperating farmer friends. We frequently 
publish articles that may influence them to improve wildlife conditions on 
their farms. Remember, the only dividends the magazine has ever paid since 
it first saw the light is the information and pleasure the reader gets out of it. 
Let’s do our best to give him as much of both as possible. 


We’re also laying ourselves open to constructive criticism on the magazine 
as it now stands, and invite suggestions for its improvement. Don’t be 
bashful. We’ve weathered a lot of storms in the past and there’s still enough 
life left in us to weather another. 


HELP US DOUBLE THE ANTE! 











If you receive your magazine late do not complain too bitterly. We are having all sorts of 
printing problems. Paper is scarce and we have had to borrow from other publishers to print 
the October and November issues. We hope conditions will improve soon. 
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CORN FED SQUIRRELS 


T WAS late October. The kitchen table. 

covered with a mewspaper served as 
workbench while I gave the little Reming- 
tin .22 a complete overhauling in anticipa- 
tion of the hunting season that was just 
around the corner. The door burst open 
and slammed shut and there was Jim. With- 
out a word he swung a chair opposite me, 
picked up my tobacco pouch and started 
filling his pipe. When he had about an ounce 
oi the weed stowed away in the capacious 
bowl I 
caulking tool and a three-pound hammer 
on a shelf in the shed. “Experience,” said 
he, “has taught me that this foul brand of 
your choice burns better when not too tightly 
packed.” I hastened to inform him that in 
my opinion his brand of cut plug, that had 
to be rolled in the hand like a raccoon rolls 
a crawfish, was no time saver to say the 
least. “Your  hostility—being probably 
caused by indisposition—I will overlook for 
the present,” said Jim. “I came over here 

















remarked that he could find a. 


By C. M. CAMPBELL 
Illustrated by Jacob Bates Abbott 


with information to share with you and”—- 
“If you have information worthy of consid- 
eration you may get it off your chest if you 
wish. Whatever else I may be I’m also a 
good listener,” says I. 

From behind a smoke-screen that con- 
cealed his features, Jim said, “Link told me 
this morning that squirrels had made a mess 
of his corn field on the point hill. He claims 
they have ruined a half acre of it, back 
where his rail fence joins the hot wire at 
the cow pasture. He paid us the compliment 
of an invitation to hunt there, asking that 
we lay off the quail and grouse as he wants 
to give them a chance to increase their 
numbers. He also suggested that we stop 
at the house as we go in, so he will know 
who was in his woods.” 

Election day furnished the break we 
needed. Our tracks were visible in the 
frosty grass in the lane before the sun had 
filtered the first yellow rays through the 
leafless trees. We had found Link busy 
with his milking machine at the barn. He 
told us to help ourselves to all the squirrels 
and rabbits the law allowed and was pleased 
to note that we carried rifles. He said, “A 
little rifle saves a lot of meat and a lot of 
cussin’, like when you clamp your bridge- 
work on a No. 4 shot.” 

We left the lane where the skeleton of 
the old chestnut tree stood, a mute reminder 
of the days when Jim and I had stuffed our 
pockets with the big, brown nuts it had 
produced a few years ago. Fifty yards out 
from Link’s line fence we found evidence 
that he had not dreamed up the statement 
that squirrels has “made a mess” of his corn. 


‘There were corn husks and cobs all along 


the fence and indications that the wood- 
chucks had also had a bit to do with the 
general havoc. Their burrows were well 
marked with corn cobs left just outside. 


We slipped up to the fence, using a clump 
of young hemlo¢ks as a screen, The story 
of Link’s ruined corn rapidly unfolded as 
we cast an eye over the wreck. When he 
had harvested the crop in late September, 
he had left uncut, as worthless, a section 
in a corner twelve rows wide and about two 
hundred feet long. What was left standing 
was now an irregular maze of broken stalks, 
the shredded husks on grainless cobs swaying 
gently in the light breeze. A few shocks 
left in the field bore witness to the fact 
that they, too, were under attack by these 
bandits. 

Action started within five minutes afier we 
reached the fence. Along the top rail came 
a big black squirrel, carrying an ear of 
corn that must have equaled his own weight. 
A few yards behind came a gray one with 
apparent designs on the same corn. I got a 
shot at the black when he paused a moment 
and all I could see was that ear of corn 


(Continued on page 24) 





























A fine example of strip and contour farming. 






A FARMER LOOKS AT WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


By HARTWELL E. ROPER* 


Reprinted from the Transactions of the Tenth North American Wildlife Conference 


In the discussion of croplands and wild- 
life it is fitting that the farmer should voice 
his opinions, for the farmer owns and con- 
trols the croplands, and in ‘a large measure 
determines the kinds and quantities of wild- 
life on those lands. When we consider the 
extent of the cropland or farmland of this 
country, we begin to appreciate the im- 
portance of the farmer’s attitude toward 
wildlife management and conservation. 

As a farmer I would like to discuss wild- 
life management from a farmer’s point of 
view, showing: First, the possible attitudes 
that farmers can and do have regarding wild- 
life; second, wildlife as a farm crop or 
product; third, ways in which the farmer can 
improve and increase this wildlife crop; and 
fourth, ways of educating farmers to co- 
operate in a long-time wildlife management 
program. 

Now, in regard to the attitudes which 
farmers take toward wildlife, it seems to me 
that there are three groups. In the first 
group we find those who regard wildlife as 
pests and enemies. They know only that 
the rabbits bark their raspberry bushes, the 
squirrels eat the ears of corn growing alorig 
the woods, the pheasants pull the young corn 


and peck holes in their tomatoes, the robins. 


steal strawberries and cherries, the muskrats 
make holes in the pasture where their cows 
may break a leg, the skunk makes a bad 
smell when he isn’t stealing their chickens, 
and poor little Jenny Wren gets on their 
nerves with her incessant chattering. I have 
overdrawn the picture, perhaps, but I know 
farmers who see far more of the nuisance in 
our wild friends than they do of the benefits 
to be derived from them. If the farmers of 
this group, and their sons, are people of 
energy, wildlife will find the going hard, and 
will probably seek a more friendly as- 
mosphere. Fortunately, this group is small. 





*Chairman, Lancaster County Soil Conserva- 
tion District and member of the State Soil Con- 
servation Council, 


In the second group are those who accept 
wildlife for what it is. They are glad to see 
the first robins in the spring, put up with a 
little damage now and then without much 
fuss, are glad to see plenty of rabbits and 
cock pheasants for the hunting season, and 
feel no further interest or responsibility. If 
we ask them how the game is faring with all 
this ice and snow, the answer is glib, 
“Pretty tough, I expect, but there ought to 
be some seeds out in the woods and thickets,” 
and the matter is forgotten again. This is the 
largest group of the three, except where 
definite educational work has been done 
among the farmers. 

The third group is composed of those who 
are interested in wildlife, who regard our 
wild animals and birds as friends and as farm 
assets. They are concerned about food and 
shelter for wildlife. They see the good that 
our birds and animals do, and they know 
that the good outweighs the bad. This group 
knows the thrill of a new bird seen for the 
first time, the satisfaction of seeing some big 
fish in the pool below the bridge, the enjoy- 
ment of having a flock of pheasants that some 
like chickens to eat the corn they have 
scattered just beyond the _ clothesline, 
where the whole family can see them 
from the dinner table. The farm fam- 
ilies of this group accept the respon- 
sibilities of wildlife care, and on _ their 
farms we can expect a well-managed wild- 
life program and a goodly crop of wildlife. 
This group is, like the first, small, but it 1s 
growing as more and more educational work 
is done. 

Next, let us consider wildlife as a farm 
crop. In the first place, wildlife is a crop in 
that it has certain values which are tangible 
in an economic, social, and educational sense. 
From an economic point of view, think of the 
good done by our birds and animals each 
year in insect and rodent control. This item 
alone could run into millions of dollars in 
damage to crops, were it not for our wild 








friends. As I plow I like to watch the crows 
and blackbirds following my furrow to seek 
out the grubs turned up by the moldboard 
or disk. I know that the those grubs will 
never bother me again and so I can forgive 
the bold black rascals for the corn that they 
may steal at planting time. 

The game, fish, wild fruits, and nuts, that 
find their way to our table, are certainly of 
value to us. Many of our ancestors found 
most of their living in this fashion and a 
pheasant or a grouse stuffed with apples, 
celery, and walnut meats, and roasted to a 
golden brown, will make the most fastidious 
mouth water in anticipation; and who will 
scorn a rabbit stew, a venison steak, or a 
plate of fried brook trout? Many a farm boy 
earns his pocket money, and sometimes even 
his clothes for school, with muskrat or skunk 
hides. Wild berries and nuts are most wel- 
come additions to the farm menu both in 
season and when preserved, frozen, or dried. 

Equal in importance to the ecomonic value 
of wildlife is its social and recreational value. 
Each year millions of dollars are spent for 


sporting equipment, clothes, and gasoline to @ 


be used in hunting, fishing, picnicking, camp- 
ing, hiking, ‘trapping, nature study, and so on. 


Wildlife and its habitat furnish us with one | 


of our largest, healthiest, most desirable rec- 
reational opportunities. In this respect wild- 
life is a thing of value to all our nation, not 7 
just to the farmer who owns the land. 

In a discussion of wildlife as a farm crop 
we must think not only of its value, but also 
of the fact that wildlife is quite definitely a 
product of soil and water, a crop of the land. 
There is no type or variety of wildlife which 
is not directly or indirectly dependent upon 
the soil for food and shelter. If my farm 
does not produce satisfactory wildlife food 
and furnish proper and adequate cover, my 
farm will harbor little or no wildlife, regard- 
less of how careful I may be about hunters 
or hawks, foxes, and other predators. My 
rabbits and pheasants are as dependent upon 
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the proper production of my farm as are my 
purebred Guernseys. They are a farm crop, 
a resource that needs some care and atten- 
ion, and that carries responsibilities for the 
farmer. What shall the farmer do to prop- 
erly care for this wildlife crop, which is one 
of his responsibilities and assets? There are 
many things that he can do which follow 
good practical farm management. The first 
method of caring for wildlife is through 
proper land use. By proper land use I mean 
the devotion of different types of land to 
those crops and cropping practices to which 
they are best suited. For instance, smooth, 
level fields should be devoted to cultivated 
crops, in rotation of course; smooth, gently-to 
moderately-sloping fields should also be de- 
voted to farm crops, but in contour strips, 
alternating intertilled crops with close-grow- 
ing crops. Rather steep land and land sub- 
ject to serious erosion should go into perma- 
nent hay or pasture, or perhaps back to 
woodland. Very steep land, rough land, 
gullies, ravines, big rock outcrops, sink holes, 
and waste land of any kind should go back 
into woodland of some sort. By using the 
program suggested above, each type of land 
is adeauately protected from erosion, streams 
are protected from silting, each type of land 
is producing the crops for which it is best 
adapted, and wildlife cover and food is pro- 
vided in logical places. It is interesting to 
notice that contour strips of close-growing 
crops, alternated with the strips of row 
crops, furnish lanes of travel for wildlife, as 
do wooded gullies or ravines and occasional 
shrub fence rows. 


The proper management of the farm wood- 


lend is another important factor in pro- 
viding the ideal habitat for wildlife. A 
woodland in which selective cutting is prac- 
ticed to remove undesirable specimens and to 
preserve a balanced production of mature 
trees, second growth, and immature trees and 
shrubs, will provide abundant food and 
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When the Best Land Use Practices Are Employed 
Both Agriculture and Wildlife Benefits Therefrom 


cover, and will give the highest return for 
wood products. A stand of mixed hardwoods 
and conifers is ideal, but not always practical. 
Woodland should not be cut in such a fashion 
as to have only one or two varieties in the 
stand. Occasional den trees should be left 
standing, and a good brush pile here and 
there is appreciated by our wild friends. 
Woodland should be protected from fire and 
pasturing, so as to preserve as much under- 
growth as possible.- An occasional well- 
cleaned fire trail is good insurance for wood- 
land and wildlife alike. The borders of a 
woods should be planted to shrubs and 
bushes which are low growing, and which 
will provide desirable food for birds and 
animals. 

In making new woody plantings, especially 
in small areas, plan to use as many’ low- 
growing, food-producing species as possible, 
and limit the varieties of trees to those 
whose size when mature will not make 
them a hindrance to the crops. 

I am very much interested in the planting 
of wildlife food patches here and there over 
the farm, wherever there are odd shaped 
corners of ground that would be difficult to 
till in a certain rotation. A strip of food 
patch or farm grain along the edge of a 
woods makes ideal feeding conditions for 
game. The mixture which I am using for 
my bird-feed patches this year contains sun- 
flowers, broom corn, sorghum, buckwheat, 
millet, sudan grass, soybeans, and corn. We 
fertilize the ground with a complete fertilizer 
and in the past have broadcast and harrowed 
in about 6 pounds of seed per acre. This 
year we shall plant in rows about 18 inches 
apart in the hope that the corn and soybeans 
will mature better, and that the sunflowers 


will make larger heads. Our feed patches 
have always been well patronized by wildlife, 
especially pheasants. 

Another important factor in caring for 
wildlife is the provision of refuges where 
wildlife may escape when hunted too hard. 
These refuges should provide good food and 
cover and should be large enough to, carry a 
good sized flock of quail or pheasants, and 
several rabbits for a matter of days, but 
should not be large enough to harbor many 
predators, such as foxes, weasels, and hawks. 
The refuge should be carefully protected by 
fire trails, if it is in woodland, and 
should be surrounded with a single strand 
of smooth wire, and well marked with signs. 
Five acres of refuge for 100 acres of farm- 
land is a good proportion. I like to follow 
up all these natural means of wildlife care 
with regular feeding through severe winter 
weather, such as we have experienced this 
year. We mix corn, wheat, oats, broom 
corn, soybeans, sunflower seeds, timothy, and 
weed seeds cleaned from clover seed. Smal] 
amounts of this mixture are placed in 
shelters, hollow stumps, under wood piles, 
and under thick, spreading evergreens. The 
results are most gratifying—well worth the 
4 or 5 bushels of: grain that we have used. 

The main task of a farmer as regards the 
farm streams is to keep silt out of them by 
conservation farming, and by stream bank 
control. The stream will generally take care 
of itself if that is done, and good clean 
stieams generally mean good fishing, unless 
there are too many fishermen. 

Finally, I would like to discuss this matter 
of philosophy, education and organization, 
for upon these elements the whole wildlife 

(Continued on page 25) 


Hillsides and deep gullies planted to evergreens and other trees and shrubs help prevent erosion and provide havens for wildlife and a continuous 


crop of Christmas trees. 
heading for. 


The pheasant in the picture, unlucky for him, 


but lucky 


ed 


for the hunters, 


did not find refuge in the sanctuary it is 
Photo by Clinton Ganster 





A fine example of strip and contour farming. 






A FARMER LOOKS AT WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


By HARTWELL E. ROPER* 


Reprinted from the Transactions of the Tenth North American Wildlife Conference 


In the discussion of croplands and wild- 
life it is fitting that the farmer should voice 
his opinions, for the farmer owns and con- 
trols the croplands, and in -a large measure 
determines the kinds and quantities of wild- 
life on those lands. When we consider the 
extent of the cropland or farmland of this 
country, we begin to appreciate the im- 
portance of the farmer’s attitude toward 
wildlife management and conservation. 

As a farmer I would like to discuss wild- 
life management from a farmer’s point of 
view, showing: First, the possible attitudes 
that farmers can and do have regarding wild- 
life; second, wildlife as a farm crop or 
product; third, ways in which the farmer can 
improve and increase this wildlife crop; and 
fourth, ways of educating farmers to co- 
operate in a long-time wildlife management 
program. 

Now, in regard to the attitudes which 
farmers take toward wildlife, it seems to me 
that there are three groups. In the first 
group we find those who regard wildlife as 
pests and enemies. They know only that 
the rabbits bark their raspberry bushes, the 
squirrels eat the ears of corn growing alorig 
the woods, the pheasants pull the young corn 


and peck holes in their tomatoes, the robins. 


steal strawberries and cherries, the muskrats 
make holes in the pasture where their cows 
may break a leg, the skunk makes a bad 
smell when he isn’t stealing their chickens, 
and poor little Jenny Wren gets on their 
nerves with her incessant chattering. I have 
overdrawn the picture, perhaps, but I know 
farmers who see far more of the nuisance in 
our wild friends than they do of the benefits 
to be derived from them. If the farmers of 
this group, and their sons, are people of 
energy, wildlife will find the going hard, and 
will probably seek a more friendly as- 
mosphere. Fortunately, this group is small. 


*Chairman, Lancaster County Soil Conserva- 
tion District and member of the State Soil Con- 
servation Council, 





In the second group are those who accept 
wildlife for what it is. They are glad to see 
the first robins in the spring, put up with a 
little damage now and then without much 
fuss, are glad to see plenty of rabbits and 
cock pheasants for the hunting season, and 
fee] no further interest or responsibility. If 
we ask them how the game is faring with all 
this ice and snow, the answer is glib, 
“Pretty tough, I expect, but there ought to 
be some seeds out in the woods and thickets,” 
and the matter is forgotten again. This is the 
largest group of the three, except where 
definite educational work has been done 
among the farmers. 

The third group is composed of those who 
are interested in wildlife, who regard our 
wild animals and birds as friends and as farm 
assets. They are concerned about food and 
shelter for wildlife. They see the good that 
our birds and animals do, and they know 
that the good outweighs the bad. This group 
knows the thrill of a new bird seen for the 
first time, the satisfaction of seeing some big 
fish in the pool below the bridge, the enjoy- 
ment of having a flock of pheasants that some 
like chickens to eat the corn they have 
scattered just beyond the _ clothesline, 
where the whole family can see them 
from the dinner table. The farm fam- 
ilies of this group accept the respon- 
sibilities of wildlife care, and on _ their 
farms we can expect a well-managed wild- 
life program and a goodly crop of wildlife. 
This group is, like the first, small, but it 1s 
growing as more and more educational work 
is done. 

Next, let us consider wildlife as a farm 
crop. In the first place, wildlife is a crop in 
that it has certain values which are tangible 
in an economic, social, and educational sense. 
From an economic point of view, think of the 
good done by our birds and animals each 
year in insect and rodent control. This item 
alone could run into millions of dollars in 
damage to crops, were it not for our wild 





friends. As I plow I like to watch the crows 
and blackbirds following my furrow to seek 
out the grubs turned up by the moldboard 
or disk. I know that the those grubs will 
never bother me again and so I can forgive 
the bold black rascals for the corn that they 
may steal at planting time. 

The game, fish, wild fruits, and nuts, that 
find their way to our table, are certainly of 
value to us. Many of our ancestors found 
most of their living in this fashion and a 
pheasant or a grouse stuffed with apples, 
celery, and walnut meats, and roasted to a 
golden brown, will make the most fastidious 
mouth water in anticipation; and who will 
scorn a rabbit stew, a venison steak, or a 
plate of fried brook trout? Many a farm boy 
earns his pocket money, and sometimes even 
his clothes for school, with muskrat or skunk 
hides. Wild berries and nuts are most wel- 
come additions to the farm menu both in 
season and when preserved, frozen, or dried. 

Equal in importance to the ecomonic value 
of wildlife is its social and recreational value. 
Each year millions of dollars are spent for | 
sporting equipment, clothes, and gasoline to 
be used in hunting, fishing, picnicking, camp- | 
ing, hiking, ‘trapping, nature study, and so on. 
Wildlife and its habitat furnish us with one 
of our largest, healthiest, most desirable rec- 
reational opportunities. In this respect wild- | 
life is a thing of value to all our nation, not 
just to the farmer who owns the land. 

In a discussion of wildlife as a farm crop 
we must think not only of its value, but also 
of the fact that wildlife is quite definitely a 
product of soil and water, a crop of the land. 
There is no type or variety of wildlife which | 
is not directly or indirectly dependent upon 
the soil for food and shelter. If my farm 
does not produce satisfactory wildlife food 
and furnish proper and adequate cover, my 
farm will harbor little or no wildlife, regard- 
less of how careful I may be about hunters 
or hawks, foxes, and other predators. My 
rabbits and pheasants are as dependent upon 
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the proper production of my farm as are my 
purebred Guernseys. They are a farm crop, 
a resource that needs some care and atten- 
tion, and that carries responsibilities for the 
farmer. What shall the farmer do to prop- 
erly care for this wildlife crop, which is one 
of his responsibilities and assets? There are 
many things that he can do which follow 
geod practical farm management. The first 
method of caring for wildlife is through 
proper land use. By proper land use I mean 
the devotion of different types of land to 
those crops and cropping practices to which 
they are best suited. For instance, smooth, 
level fields should be devoted to cultivated 
crops, in rotation of course; smooth, gently-to 
moderately-sloping fields should also be de- 
voted to farm crops, but in contour strips, 
alternating intertilled crops with close-grow- 
ing crops. Rather steep land and land sub- 
ject to serious erosion should go into perma- 
nent hay or pasture, or perhaps back to 
woodland. Very steep land, rough land, 
gullies, ravines, big rock outcrops, sink holes, 
and waste land of any kind should go back 
into woodland of some sort. By using the 
program suggested above, each type of land 
is adeauately protected from erosion, streams 
are protected from silting, each type of land 
is producing the crops for which it is best 
adapted, and wildlife cover and food is pro- 
vided in logical places. It is interesting to 
notice that contour strips of close-growing 
crops, alternated with the strips of row 
crops, furnish lanes of travel for wildlife, as 
do wooded gullies or ravines and occasional 
shrub fence rows. 


The proper management of the farm wood- 


lend is another important factor in pro- 
viding the ideal habitat for wildlife. A 
woodland in which selective cutting is prac- 
ticed to remove undesirable specimens and to 
preserve a balanced production of mature 
trees, second growth, and immature trees and 
shrubs, will provide abundant food and 
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cover, and will give the highest return for 
wood products. A stand of mixed hardwoods 
and conifers is ideal, but not always practical. 
Woodland should not be cut in such a fashion 
as to have only one or two varieties in the 
stand. Occasional den trees should be left 
standing, and a good brush pile here and 
there is appreciated by our wild friends. 
Woodland should be protected from fire and 
pasturing, so as to preserve as much under- 
growth as possible. An occasional well- 
cleaned fire trail is good insurance for wood- 
land and wildlife alike. The borders of a 
woods should be planted to shrubs and 
bushes which are low growing, and which 
will provide desirable food for birds and 
animals. 

In making new woody plantings, especially 
in small areas, plan to use as many’ low- 
growing, food-producing species as possible, 
and limit the varieties of trees to those 
whose size when mature will not make 
them a hindrance to the crops. 

I am very much interested in the planting 
of wildlife food patches here and there over 
the farm, wherever there are odd shaped 
corners of ground that would be difficult to 
till in a certain rotation. A strip of food 
patch or farm grain along the edge of a 
woods makes ideal feeding conditions for 
game. The mixture which I am using for 
ny bird-feed patches this year contains sun- 
flowers, broom corn, sorghum, buckwheat, 
millet, sudan grass, soybeans, and corn. We 
fertilize the ground with a complete fertilizer 
and in the past have broadcast and harrowed 
in about 6 pounds of seed per acre. This 
year we shall plant in rows about 18 inches 
apart in the hope that the corn and soybeans 
will mature better, and that the sunflowers 


will make larger heads. Our feed patches 
have always been well patronized by wildlife, 
especially pheasants. 

Another important factor in caring for 
wildlife is the provision of refuges where 
wildlife may escape when hunted too hard. 
These refuges should provide good food and 
cover and should be large enough to, carry a 
good sized flock of quail or pheasants, and 
several rabbits for a matter of days, but 
should not be large enough to harbor many 
predators, such as foxes, weasels, and hawks. 
The refuge should be carefully protected by 
fire trails, if it is in woodland, and 
should be surrounded with a single strand 
of smooth wire, and well marked with signs. 
Five acres of refuge for 100 acres of farm- 
land is a good proportion. I like to follow 
up all these natural means of wildlife care 
with regular feeding through severe winter 
weather, such as we have experienced this 
year. We mix corn, wheat, oats, broom 
corn, soybeans, sunflower seeds, timothy, and 
weed seeds cleaned from clover seed. Small 
amounts of this mixture are placed in 
shelters, hollow stumps, under wood piles, 
and under thick, spreading evergreens. The 
results are most gratifying—well worth the 
4 or 5 bushels of: grain that we have used. 

The main task of a farmer as regards the 
farm streams is to keep silt out of them by 
conservation farming, and by stream bank 
control. The stream will generally take care 
of itself if that is done, and good clean 
stieams generally mean good fishing, unless 
there are too many fishermen. 

Finally, I would like to discuss this matter 
of philosophy, education and organization, 
for upon these elements the whole wildlife 

(Continued on page 25) 


Hillsides and deep gullies planted to evergreens and other trees and shrubs help prevent erosion and provide havens for wildlife and a continuous 


crop of Christmas trees. 
heading for. 


The pheasant in the picture, unlucky for him, 


but lucky for the hunters, 


did not find refuge in the sanctuary it is 
Photo by Clinton Ganster 











E Sees embers in the spacious rock fireplace 
were quietly dying, and_ silhouetted 
shadows shortened as the warm red glow 
dimmed, leaving the cozy cabin a perfect 
place for reminiscent memories of pleasant 
associations with nature down through the 
years. As I sat, drowsy-eyed, the crowning 
climax of countless hunts appeared before 
me in bold retrospect, and became as real 
as the faithful setter lying at my feet. The 
years had not been many, and the hunted 
territory not of too great extent, but crowded 
nevertheless with adventure that makes an 
American proud of his heritage. True 
friends, gallant dogs, exciting action, and 
always smart game, were the _ principal 
characters that played such an important role 
in the drama I so vividly recalled. 

First in this magic parade of unforgettable 
events, I remember a deer hunt down in a 
South Carolina wilderness, which was miles 
away from the nearest town. It was Thanks- 
giving, and the day was cold and clear, with 
a sharp penetrating wind whipping out of 
the damp swamp. Shivering men were 
placed on favorite stands, while the driver 
struggled to hold a noisy pack of seasoned 
deer hounds. The very thought of sitting 
motionless throughout an entire day, which 
had scarcely begun, prompted me to pro- 
cure the driver’s permission to beat the 
brush with him. Very early I wondered if 
the choice was a wise one. Through rough 
thick brush, sharp briers, soggy swamps, 
and over fallen logs, we followed the pack 
of lazily loping hounds, trying desperately 
to keep them in range where a‘routed deer 
would pass some fortunate hunter at one 
of the stands. 

The territory was ideal for deer, signs 
were frequent, but all day we hunted with- 
out jumping even a doe. Shadows were 
lengthening, woods were becoming dark, and 
day was just about done, when the driver 
suggested we call in the hounds and head 
for camp. But somehow even tired aching 
muscles, wet cold feet, nor the realization 


of a luckless day could prevent my insisting: 


we go on just a little farther. After a brief 
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THAT SECOND MILE” 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


rest, on we went, and the tired dogs circled 
our right then came in rather close to a 
thick clump of sprouts in a small opening in 
the oak woods, where an old plant bed 
had been years before. 

Like a streamlined streak of lightning two 
beautiful eight point bucks sprang from their 
bed and headed toward the deep thicket to 
our left, leaving themselves vulnerable to 
easy side shots. The first fell from the 
deadly charge of buck shot from the right 
barrel, and thirty feet further the second 
feli as the left barrel cracked. Both deer 
had been lying in the same bed, and many 
sportsmen who ‘have seen the mounted 
heads say they are identical twins. 

Countless times I had returned home 
from deer hunts and sadly reported, “He 
was too far away,” “The weather was too 
bad,” or have to show where I had lost 
the end of a perfectly good shirt-tail. But 
this eventful day in Carolina was an accom- 
plishment and thrill I shall remember long 
after I have hung up my gun for the last 
time. 

‘As I stood there that day looking at the 
two fine trophies, I thought surely there is 
a jackpot for the nimrod who gets his sec- 
ond wind and goes that second mile in dili- 
gent search for his quarry. Lady Luck has 
furnished many sportsmen with surprising 
results, but she can not be depended upon 
to give us the glorifying experiences that 
live on and on. Sports history delights in 
recording the events of men who possess a 
deep sincere love of the outdoors, are of 
sound mind and body, understand and pro- 
tect wildlife, are well equipped, hunt fre- 
quently and prodigiously, and who volun- 
tarily buckle down when the going gets 
tough, and go manfully on the second mile 
where the prize is hidden. These are Na- 
ture’s sons who win the awards at the 
finish. ; 

A little bit North of South Carolina when 
colored leaves were deserting the trees, and 
the fields had felt damaging frosts more 
than once, I recorded a quail hunt in my 
treasured book of memories, that is a 


shining example of that second mile success, 
I have hunted quail a number of years, and 
in varied localities—it had never happened 
before—nor since, but that was the day. 

Two fine long range pointers had covered 
the pea fields, the crab grass, and pine 
studded broom sage on both sides of Smith 
River, near Old Settler’s Bridge in Rocking- 
ham County, and in spite of an ideal day, 
excellent quail-wise dogs, and ample time, 
nowhere could birds be found. It was past 
four in the afternoon when we gave it up, 
and leisurely drove toward the city. A half- 
mile concrete bridge spanned the river and 
the lowland bottoms less than a mile from 
the very heart of the little town which was 
home, and many a day I had looked at the 
fields below the bridge and wondered if 
quail would thrive there so close to factories 
and civilization. 

On this day we had failed so miserably, 
after insistant persuasion, Pete parked 
the car at the bridge and agreed to wait 
until the dogs could cover the comparatively 
small territory. Before I could descend the 
steep embankment, the big pointer was 
making game, and in a tense moment, he 
froze. Jack came in and backed staunchly 
at sight of his pointing partner. There they 
were in short cover with tall pines on the 
river bank as a background, and close 
enough to the busy factories to hear the hum 
of its motors. 

Pete was tired 4nd discouraged, ‘and elected 
to stay in the car, so I loaded the twelve 
and walked slowly and confidently over to 
the picturesaue pointing dogs. The elements 
suddenly exploded and more than twenty 
feathered targets roared out into the open, 
and as I automatically leveled the ol’ double 
at a pert bobwhite and blazed away I thought 
I saw several birds fall. The surprise was 
so great I almost missed a late rising little 
hen with the second barrel. I had often 
heard of many birds being killed with one 
shot as they bunched together to go thru 
a small opening, but this covey was well 
spread out, and flying at top speed. Jerry 
retrieved the first bird, while Jack struggled 
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to bring in two at once. Jerry trailed a 
cripple down to the river bank and caught 
him in the thick honeysuckle, as Jack found 
the fifth. Four birds had evidently lined 
up, and each received sufficient shot to break 
his flight—and five on the rise with a double 
gun was a new and thrilling experience for 
me. But—that wasn’t all. There were two 
other big coveys down under the bridge, 
right at the city limits. They both flew 
across the river into the thicket, but not 
until each covey had given up two birds. 


All that day we had hunted hard in a 
territory where we had always collected, 
and this day a complete failure until the 
last thirty minutes. How easy it would 
have been for us to have missed this unex- 
pected chapter in our exciting serial. Terribly 
discouraged, tired, and almost admitting de- 
feat, I had forced weary muscles to follow 
a hunch, and within that second mile, nature 
had furnished one of her sportsmen with a 
great surprising finish. 

I have not known many kinds of fishing, 
but in a number of experiences with the 
finny tribe, a few in my memory storehouse 
are well worth remembering. The greatest 
thrill from fishing did not come with landing 
an unusually heavy black bass from a private 
pond, nor from the smashing attack of 
channel bass on the Atlantic coat. Not even 
the rainbow trout of our swift mountain 
streams could compare with the one most 
outstanding acaquirement while fishing a 
small dark stream called Town Creek, down 
where silvery grey moss hangs lightly from 
the cypress trees, and friendly darkies leave 
the cotton fields to paddle your boat up and 
down the little stream. 


These little three pound bronzebacks were 
the most vicious fish I ever had the good 
fortune to hook onto. They seemed fighting 
mad to begin with, and when one felt the 
sharp hook of an artificial bait, he really 
took off for parts unknown. That summer 
day we caught many more than we kept, 
and frankly it was my only fishing trip when 
I actually became tired of catching fish. 
Those little bass gave me every thrill a 
game fish can furnish because they tried 
every trick in the bag, and each one tried 
a different way to keep his freedom and go 
back to his weedy bed. They struck con- 
sistently with lightning-like fury, usually as 
the plug hit the water. 

This rare day of angling is vividly re- 
membered because it could easily have been 
missed, had it not been for young ambitious 
vision, coupled with sheer determination to 
disregard the sane advice of others, and 
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Editor’s Note: 


The author, who has hunted and fished all over the country, 


is an ardent conservationist and dog lover—in fact he has agreed to write a dog column 
for us monthly beginning with the January issue. 


press on into the rough places where no 
paths were broken, and where we found the 
stream never visited by roadside fishermen. 
Luck played only a small part that day. We 
worked hard and searched long enough to 
find hungry fish, presented them with tempt- 
ing lures and masterfully displayed the fine 
art of bringing them into the boat. Again 
that second mile paid dividends. 

An old Uncle in Henry County, Virginia, 
had told me about finding a hickory grove 
near Ridgeway and wisely predicted that 
“come fall,” grey squirrel would surely in- 
habit that spot. Weeks passed and soon the 
magic valley brightened as the sun warmed 
woodlands rich with autumn’s full colors. 
For two days I hunted the hills and valleys 
for the hickories uncle had mentioned, but 
without success. Any sensible man would 
have quit, but I came back for a third try, 
and about three in the afternoon I found the 
quiet little, well hidden hardwoods. With 
the twenty-two across my lap I sat quietly 
and patiently waited. It was not long until 
an inquisitive little grey head appeared just 
above the fork of a hickory tree. He 
quickly surveyed the surroundings and de- 
cided all was safe, gave the signal, and in a 
few seconds the entire wood was alive with 
busy bushytails. They were engaged in the 
important work of carrying nuts to their 
dens, where it is stored for the winter months. 
Like industrious ants carrying grains of sugar 
to a hole in the ground, these smart rodents 
of the hickory ridges were “trucking” one 
nut at a time from tree to tree until they 
disappeared in the distant hollow. 

It was extremely difficult to select a target; 
there were so many, but when one stopped 
to take his nut from the tree, and his head 
showed in the telescopic sight, the rifle would 
crack and when he dropped to the ground, 
everything would vanish, and the trees were 
still. For a few minutes the stillness would 
actually make sounds, then they were busy 
again. Ten was the daily limit in Virginia, 
but I only took eight, which was possibly 
more than I should have taken. The re- 
mainder of the daylight hour I sat and 
watched and studied the interesting game. 
Then as the dark silently enveloped the 
hunting ground they hurried to their dens; 
as any laborer after a hard day’s work. 

It was a great day and I cannot forget that 
proud bag of game, which was ample reward 
for the difficult task of second-mile hunting. 

Going the limit in this serious business of 
bagging game almost cost me my life once 
down in the Carolina pinelands near Pol- 
locksville. This time it was black bear and 
a 240 pounder had made his way into an 
almost inpenetrable thicket and disappeared. 
A tall pine had blown over and rested about 
twelve feet above the thicket. Armed with 
the twelve gauge loaded with pumpkin balls, 
I walked out on the trunk of the fallen tree, 
hoping to spot bruin below. I should have 
known this was a case of courting disaster 
and as I tried to detour around an upright 
limb, the loose bark slipped, the limb broke, 
and I fell sprawling into the thicket below, 
not more than three feet from the hidden 
bear. Up he reared on his hind feet to 
challenge this enemy who dared come so 
close. His fierce growl was sickening, his 


bazing eyes were murderous, and his power- 
ful arms were outstretched, poised for the 
kill. In much less time than it requires 
to relate it, and with some supernatural help 
I sprang to one knee, and fired the gun 
before the stock could reach my shoulder. 
None too soon the chunk of lead found its 
mark and the big fellow fell in a heap be- 
fore my frightened, trembling body. That 
was much too close for comfort, but never- 
theless the memory of the chase is unfor- 
gettable and the fine rug he made for my 
den, makes a prize indeed. 

After several years of fairly successful 
quail shooting in the southlands, my busi- 
ness took me to West Virginia, and up until 
that time I had never seen a ruffed grouse. 
A hardware salesman showed me a mounted 
specimen and I foolishly remarked that a 
man was indeed a poor shot who could not 
hit such an object, regardless of his tricks 
and the terrain. Much to my chagrin, I 
was compelled to more than once eat those 
words. 

Fine sportsmen, who were my neighbors, 
took me into the woods and tried tirelessly 
to teach me the fine art, but all proved 
fruitless. Six times I went after those wood- 
land premiums, and each time not one 
feather could I show for my labors. They 
flushed wild, flew straight at me, exploded 
from under my feet, flushed behind me, 
dodged behind any bush, tree, rail or stump, 
or glided noiselessly off a peak and sought 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Get Behind the Day-Old Pheasant Chick Program 


OULD you like to have better pheasant hunting in your 

neighborhood next fall? One hundred and eleven (111) 
sportsmen’s clubs and individuals have done this by raising day-old 
pheasant chicks available from the Commission’s Game Farms toa 
supplement mature stock released by the Game Commission. Dur- 
ing the past season, 45,990 day-old Ringneck pheasant chicks were 
distributed to farm-game cooperators, sportsmen’s organizations and 
interested individuals. Of this number 9,950 were sent to farm- 
game cooperators who liberated 51° of the total chicks received. 
Visits were made to as many of the flocks as possible and it was 
found that the mortality of birds being raised by sportsmen was 
almost the same as the mortality of birds being raised by farm-game 
cooperators. Al] reports on birds liberated by sportsmen’s organ- 
izations have not been received yet, but it is logical to assume that 
a total of over 20,000 pheasants, or 50%, will be liberated by those 
who received day-old chicks. 


Most of the people raising birds this year had no previous ex- 
perience. Difficulties were encountered in securing high protein 
feed and wire to build outside yards for the birds. Considering 
all this, the Commission feels that the clubs and individuals co- 
operating in the chick program have done a commendable job. 


Many clubs have been so successful that they are planning to 
dcuble their operations for next year. To meet this demand, the 
number of breeders and the incubator capacity of the game farms 
will be increased so that it will be possible to supply 100,000 chicks. 
To facilitate delivery of chicks in eastern Pennsylvania, eggs from 





House used last year for brooding pheasants. Yard on ground is 
preferable to sun porch shown here. 


the Loyalsock farm will be shipped to the Fisher farm at Schwenks- 
ville where they will be hatched. 

There are several sportsmen’s clubs that have had outstanding 
success in the rearing of pheasant chicks. One group raised to 12 
weeks of age 91 birds from 100 chicks. Another club liberated 803 
1045 week-old pheasants which had been raised by a commercial 
poultryman from 1000 day-old chicks. Many clubs have liberated 
over 80% of the birds received. 

It is not necessary to have expensive houses and equipment to 
successfully raise phreasant chicks. Anyone who has equipment 
satisfactory for raising chickens and a brooder house (small chicken 
house usually 10’ x 12’) located so that an outside run can be 
added has everything necessary to brood pheasants. After the 
birds are six to seven weeks of age, it is necessary to place them 
in a wire covered holding pen where each bird is allotted 23 square 
feet of space. These holding pens will be necessary for the coming 
year since the minimum age for liberation will be increased from 6 
weeks to 12 weeks. This gives the bird a much better chance of 
survival. The birds found in the field are the ones that count, not 
those that are liberated and never heard of again. 

The chick program not only aids those interested in better hunting 
conditions, but also any clubs needing pheasants for field trials 
since those raised from chicks may be used for this purpose. 

Anyone interested in obtaining day-old pheasant chicks should 
apply through the local game protector. Additional information will 
be found in a new bulletin entitled “Artificial Brooding and Rearing 
of Ringneck Chicks”, which has been prepared and will be avail- 
able to anyone requesting it. 





Holding pen used for pheasants after they are six weeks of age. 
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IT DOESN'T PAY! 


ZRA SHUTT, of Cameron County, Penn- 

sylvania, had been much sought by 
Pennsylvania Game Protectors for thg past 
eight years. His apprehension for Game 
Law violations on a number of previous 
instances seemed almost imminent; however, 
in each case he was able to evade actual 
prosecution. Many good sportsmen have 
furnished confidential information concern- 
ing his operations, but for various reasons 
declined to testify against him. The years 
from 1937 to 1944 slipped away. But early in 
1945 a few drops of blood on a fresh snow, 
a man’s boot, coupled with keen deductions 
and undercover investigation closes a most 
amazing case, likely unparalleled in game 
law enforcement in the country. 

This is how it happened: 

Deputy Game Protector Howard K. Han- 
cock, of Coudersport, Pennsylvania, while on 
a routine patrol in the vicinity of Moores 
Run, Sylvania Township, Potter County, 
Pennsylvania, kicked up with his boot a 
few spots of blood on a fresh snow during 
the closing hours of December 1944. Back 
tracking, the officer was unable to arrive 
at definite conclusions. Despite a light snow 
that had fallen, completely obliterating most 
of the evidence, indications were that two 
deer, and possibly a third deer, had recently 
been killed in that immediate vicinity and 
removed by unknown persons. He put his 
powers of deduction to work and observed 
that the main traveled highway showed no 
vehicular traffic for several previous days. 
Further, he reasoned that the deer must be 
concealed nearby. The nearest residence was 
the farm house and outbuildings of Olin 
Rees. Although he and members of his 
family had killed a number of deer each 
year as a protection to crops, they had 
never been suspected of any unlawful ac- 
tivities. Despite these conflicting factors, 
Hancock was convinced that the deer that 
had been killed were taken to the Rees 
property. 

It was not until the morning of January 1 
that Hancock could obtain a search warrant 
for the Rees residence, as his discoveries 
were made late the previous Saturday 
evening. A lawful search for game cannot 
be made in Pennsylvania on Sunday. After 
obtaining a search warrant, he solicited the 
aid of Arthur G. Logue, District Game Pro- 
tector in charge of that district, a veteran 
with more than 20 years of service, who 
knows most of the tricks employed by the 
outlaws. Game Protector Cecil Hancock, a 
brother, also assisted. 


Rees Property Searched 


Arriving at the Rees home shortly after 
hoon on January 1, Game Protector Logue, 
the senior officer, assumed charge of the 
investigation. He was also well acquainted 
with all! members of the Rees family. The 
mission of the officers was first discussed 
with the landowner and his wife. They 
emphatically denied any knowledge of any 
deer having been killed on their property 
and further denied that any unlawful deer 





By W. C. SHAFFER 


Epiror’s Note: Mr. Shaffer, Chief of the 
Division of Law Enforcement of the Game 
Commission, personally directed the investi- 
gation and prosecution of these men who 
were responsible for one of the most out- 
standing Game Law violations to come to the 
attention of the Commission, Ironically, the 
sudden death of one of the defendants pro- 
duces a true story, “stranger than fiction,” 
which is related by the author. 


* Reprinted courtesy Everybody’s Weekly Maga- 
zine of The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


were to be found on the premises. Wayne 
Rees, a son, was also at home at the time 
the officers arrived. 

Despite the denials of the Rees family, a 
detailed search of the dwelling was made 
but no evidence was found. 

A search of the barn followed. Game 
Protector Logue keenly observed deer hair 
and fresh tallow on a rope, which, from 
the physical evidence, revealed that it had 
recently been used to haul a deer. The 
elder Rees denied that the rope had been 
used for any unlawful purpose, declaring 
that it had been recently used in the killing 
of a beef. 

The search continued to several other 
outbuildings without any positive findings. 

A 1938 Packard sedan was standing in the 
yard at the Rees home. Game Protector 
Logue opened the door and in the back of 
the car recovered a man’s jacket on which 
he also found some deer hair. He took the 
garment into the house. Wayne Rees ad- 
mitted ownership but denied any knowledge 
of the deer hair. He attempted to convince 
the officers that the hair was from a cow. 
In the meantime the assisting officers had 
continued with their search of the, auto- 
mobile. In the back, the seat had been 
removed. A tarpaulin covered the entire 
rear compartment. When it was lifted they 
found ten bushels of potatoes covéring parts 
of four deer. Three of the animals had 
been severed in half while the hind quarter 
of a fawn deer was also found. Brown 
building paper separated the layers of meat. 

Confronted with this evidence, twenty-two 
year old Wayne Rees admitted that he had 
killed the four deer, within two hours, on 
the afternoon of December 28, 1944. All 
were killed within a half mile of his home, 
along Moores Run. Rees, who was shaving 
at the time the officers arrived, admitted 
he intended to leave within a half hour to 
sell the potatoes that were found in the 
automobile. He denied that he had planned 
to sell the venison but did admit it was his 
intention to give the venison to some of 
his friends. He stated that the deer had 
been dressed out in the woods and the 
entrails, skins and heads had been left where 
the animals had been killed. These could 
not be found, he said, because of the heavy 
fall of snow. He further revealed that three 
of the animals were doe deer while the 
fourth was a button buck. No information 
could be secured from him as to the dis- 
position of the remainder of the carcass of 
the fawn. 


Wayne Rees Prosecuted 


The Rees family bears a good reputation 
in the vicinity in which they reside. The 
father, Olin Rees, suffered from a broken 
leg and was on crutches at the time the 
search was made. This situation reacted 
favorably for the accused. The officers felt 
chat if he were to be penalized for the un- 
lawful killing of two of the animals, justice 
would be served. He was arraigned before 
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Above are the heads of some of the bucks killed by the venison bootleggers, 


Justice of the Peace F. J. Wandall at 
Coudersport, admitted the unlawful posses- 
sion of the animals, and was fined $200, 
together with costs of prosecution amounting 
to $8. His father paid the fines and costs 
and gained his release. 


Officers Continue Investigation 


The officers were convinced that there was 
considerably more to the startling discoveries 
in the ReeS automobile than was indicated 
on the surface. Game Protector Logue, who 
was on special assignment on other duty out 
of his district, was required to abandon his 
personal efforts in the case but instructed 
Deputy Game Protector Hancock and his 
brother as to the best manner in which to 
continue their investigation. 

It was not long until these officers, work- 
ing day and night, learned that the long 
sought Ezra Shutt had been seen in the 
company of ‘Rees on innumerable occasions 
quite recently. The lead gave great promise. 

The premises of Ezra Shutt, who owns a 
small farm of approximately 140 acres in 
Grove Township, Cameron County, was 
searched at the request of Deputy Game 
Protector Hancock by Game Protector Max 
Ostrum, of Emporium, Cameron County, and 
Fish Warden Close, of the same town, on 
January 2, 1945. At that time these two 
officers discovered a seven-point buck deer 
that had been brought to their attention by 
the caretaker. The carcass was badly de- 
composed and rodents had eaten quite a 
sizeable portion of the carcass. The physical 
appearance of the carcass indicated that the 
animal had been killed during early No- 
vember. The caretaker denied that he knew 
who had killed the animal. 

The officers launched an intensive two- 
way investigation which revealed that Ezra 
Shutt spent irregular portions of his time 
for the past three or four years at the 
farm residence of Lawrence Wheeler in 
Sylvania Township, Potter County, Pennsyl- 
vania. It was also discovered that he had 
been maintaining social relations with one 


of the daughters. 


History of Ezra Shutt 


Ezra Vernon Shutt was born August 2, 
1916 in Grove Township, Cameron County, 
Pennsylvania; the son of Lester Marion 
Shutt and Clulla Shutt. At the mother’s 
death in 1935, he acquired through her will 
the farm in Grove Township, which he con- 
tinued to farm on a small scale, retaining a 
temporary residence at the farm house. 


Following the death of his mother, Ezra 
made his home with a distant relative and 
at her death acquired some money and a 
piece of property. 

He traveled considerably through the 
South and West. Shutt was well known in 
the vicinity of Austin, Costello and Couders- 
port in Potter County, and Emporium in 
Cameron County. 


He had no known bad habits, was thrifty, 
and if we are to believe our informants, his 
thrift had reached almost the painful stage. 
Judging from bank book entries recovered 
from his personal effects, he was financially 
comfortable. Firearms were one of his fan- 
tasies. Keen in many respects, dull in 
others, he was a poor. conversationalist. 
Secrecy marked his movements and financial 
transactions. 

Shutt, who was 5 feet 8 inches in height, 
weighed 136 pounds, brown hair and blue 
eyes, was unmarried, and who claimed farm- 
ing, dairying and trapping as his occupations, 
has hunted and fished since early youth. 
He was reputed to be a splendid shot, par- 
ticularly with a rifle, and a good fisherman. 

The officers’ investigations disclosed that 
he would stay for brief periods of time at 
his Cameron County property, then take up 
a residence in a room at the Wheeler farm 
for indefinite periods of time. On most oc- 
casions he would stay but a few days at 
a location, absent himself without knowledge 
of his friends as to his whereabouts, and 
be gone from several days to even months. 


Wheeler Farm Seached 
With information secured from innumer- 
able Sources, the officers felt justified in 
searching the premises of Henry Lawrence 
Wheeler, ‘a farmer residing in Sylvania 
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Township, Potter County, Pennsylvania, 
Wheeler is a man 60 years of age, and of 
good reputation. He was not known to hunt 
game of any specie. The Wheeler farm is 
located approximately a mile and one-half 
south of the Rees property, on Pennsylvania 
Legislative Route 52002. 


On the morning of January 9, 1945, Game 
Protectors Howard and Cecil Hancock, ac- 
companied by Fish Warden Teal Cox, served 
a search warrant on Mr. Wheeler at his 
home. * Wheeler denied any knowledge of 
either the killing or possession of deer on 
his property and told the officers to “search 
anywhere they cared to.” They invited him 
to accompany them on the search, however, 
he declined. 


A search of the residence revealed no evi- 
dence except that in one of the bedrooms 
occupied by Shutt nineteen rifles, shotguns 
and pistols were found, together with huge 
stores of ammunition and other personal 
effects. Wheeler contended these were the 
property of Ezra Shutt. 

‘Continuing their search, in the rear of an 
abandoned farm house, situated directly 
across the road from the Wheeler residence 
and on the same property, the officers dis- 
covered the head of a freshly killed spike 
buck. Wheeler, when confronted with this 
finding, continued to deny that he had any 
knowledge that it had been on his property 
and stated that he knew nothing concerning 
its killing. 

A cattle barn is located on the northwest 
side of the lane leading to the Wheeler 
property from the township road. This 
building was searched with negative results. 
The hay barn, on the opposite side of the 
road, was next searched with similar find- 
ings. 

Attached to the hay barn, on the south- 
west side, is a “lean-to” shed approximately 
twenty feet in width and forty-five feet in 
length. At the highest point it is approxi- 
mately eighteen feet, sloping to a distance of 
approximately ten feet at the low corner. 
When the officers attempted to gain entrance 
to the shed they found it to be locked. 
Wheeler was again summoned and asked to 
open the building. He stated to the officers 
that he did not have a key to the shed, ex- 
plaining that three or four years ago Ezra 
Shutt had agreed to put a new roof on the 
shed, and sought permission to use it for 
automobile storage. Wheeler added that he 
had not been in the buildings for years, had 
no property or business in the shed and con- 
sequently knew nothing of its contents. Co- 
operative, he obtained a hammer for the 
officers and in his presence they removed 
the staples which held the hasp in place. 

Once inside the shed the officers made 
astounding discoveries. The building con- 
tained an unlicensed 1937 Ford sedan. Its 
condition indicated it had not been used 
for some time. In front of the automobile 
the officers observed a large piece of canvas. 
Beneath it they found—three buck deer,— 
a ruffed grouse—and a rabbit. One of the 
officers noticed a hole, approximately three 
feet square, had been cut along one side 
of the floor of the loft overhead. An im- 
provised ladder was standing nearby. The 
searching party proceeded to the loft. Here 
they made even more startling discoveries. 
The carcasses of three buck deer, with heads 
attached, were hanging to the rafters 
fastened with heavy wire. Three additional 
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carcasses, from which the heads and hind 
quarters had been removed, were also dis- 
covered. Two additional sets of antlers from 
freshly killed buck deer were found in the 
same loft. An antler analysis revealed that 
the findings of the searching party had ac- 
counted for one eight inch spike buck, one 
four-point buck, four six-point bucks, two 
eight-point bucks and one _ twelve-point 
buck. In total, the officers had in their 
possession the carcasses, or parts thereof, 
from twelve illegally killed deer. Wheeler 
continued his denials that he had knowledge 
of the carcasses or who was responsible for 
placing them in the shed. 


Other Amazing Discoveries 


In the “lean-to” shed the officers found a 
mass of property consisting of large quanti- 
ties of gasoline, in five gallon cans, twenty- 
one new and recapped automobile tires, 
tubes, railroad fusees, railroad caps, dyna- 
miting fuse, tire retreading tools, large 
quantities of oil, copper wire, flashlight bat- 
teries, a stove, a block and tackle, canned 
vegetables and fruits, and even a manicuring 
set. Shutt, it appeared, like a young crow 
—‘“picked up everything he saw.” These 
findings, coupled with the discoveries made 
in Shutt’s room at the Wheeler residence, 
aroused the officers’ suspicions that some of 
the property might be stolen goods. 


While the assisting officers were in charge 
of the property, Deputy Game Protector 
Howard Hancock drove to the hamlet of 
Austin, about four miles distant, and tele- 
phoned Sheriff Ned Clark of his findings. 
At the Sheriff's direction, Deputy Hancock 
called the Honorable Robert R. Lewis, Presi- 
dent Judge of Potter County. Judge Lewis 
directed the Sheriff, together with members 
of the Pennsylvania State Police to seize all 
property on the premises and remove it to 
the county jail at Coudersport. It was then 
discovered that Shutt owned and was 
operating three autombiles—a 1941 Packard 
sedan, a 1940 Plymouth coach, and a 1937 
Ford pick-up truck, all of which were li- 
censed. He was also the owner of four or 
five other automobiles which were not 
licensed. 


Sheriff Clark and Corporal George Auten, 
of the Pennsylvania State Police, arrived 
later in the afternoon and took custody of 
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The operators maintained a small arsenal. 


the contents of the “lean-to” shed, the 
rifles, revolvers and shotguns in Shutt’s 
room and also a trunk. The trunk, when 
opened, revealed a number of bank books, 
personal letters and papers, eight leather 
pocketbooks, and between $250 and $300 in 
coins and currency. Later discovery re- 
vealed that Shutt also owned a Winchester 
270 rifle, a 22 Hornet rifle, and a 38 pistol, 
which were not recovered on these premises. 


All of the property, except the illegal deer, 
was taken to the county jail subject to 
further investigation. 


Rearrest of Wayne Rees Ordered 


On September 23, 1943 Wayne Rees, who 
had plead guilty to the larceny of lumber- 
ing tools, was placed on parole by the Court 
of Quarter Sessions of Potter County for a 
period of two years, ending September 23, 
1945. His conviction for violation of the 
Game Laws caused him to break the con- 
ditions of his parole and Judge Lewis issued 
a bench warrant for his rearrest. He was 
committed to the Potter County jail to await 
the disposition of the Court. 





% , 


Some of the animals revealed by the searching party. 


Wheeler Prosecuted 


Wheeler’s lack of knowledge of the deer 
on his premises was unconvincing and he 
was prosecuted for the unlawful possession 
of two of the twelve deer that were cached 
on his premises. Admitting his guilt, he 
paid a fine of $200 and costs of $8. 


Ezra Shutt Flees 


Warrants for the arrest of Ezra Shutt, for 
violations of the Game Law, were issued 
by Justice of the Peace Wandall. When 
officers went to his usual haunts they were 
unable to effect his arrest. They learned 
that he had left the Wheeler farm about 
1:00 p.m. on the afternoon of January 1, 
1945, and at the time of his departure was 
driving his 1937 Ford pick-up truck. His 
destination, as usual, was unknown. It ap- 
pears that he was quick to learn of the 
arrest of his friend Rees, and also of the 
seizures made by Game Protectors and the 
State Police on the Wheeler farm. He later 
revealed that he had left Emporium, by 
train, on January 11, 1945, and fled to 
Harrisburg for “advice” and “financial as- 
sistance” from some of his hunting com- 
panions whom he has guided for years. 
During his concealment, attempts were made 
to influence officers of the Commission to 
settle all of the charges pending against 
him for the sum of $1,000. This offer was 
flatly rejected. 

Through confidential sources, officers on 
January 13 learned that Shutt was enroute 
to Emporium and arrived there early on 
Sunday morning, January 14. 


Tompkins Defends Shutt 


When Shutt arrived in Emporium on 
January 14, he immediately went to the 
office of Edwin W. Tompkins, an attorney- 
at-law, who is also the District Attorney 
of Cameron County. Later on the same 
date Mr. Tompkins, in a conference with 
Game Protector Logue, admitted the fact 
that Shutt had spent considerable time in 
his office that morning and was anxious to 
settle the cases that were pending against 


(Continued on page 26) 
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PROPAGATION AND DISTRIBUTION RECOMMENDATIONS 


(Based Upon Suggestions Submitted to Commission By Its Employes and Others Interested on September 7, 
1944 and Approved June 28, 1945, With Additions and Changes Authorized by the 
Commission Since That Time Shown in Italics) 


GENERAL POLICY 

Early History—In order to develop and maintain a sufficient game crop 
in the State, or to introduce new especies, the Commission has made 
releases since 1906 on grounds open to public hunting, or on areas en- 
tirely closed to shooting. Prior to 1915 such releases were limited, anti 
consisted mostly of deer to stock refuges. Some quail also had been 
imported. Large stocking programs were undertaken after the hunter's 
license revenue became availabie, consisting mostly of pheasants, quail 
and rabbits. All such game was released for propagation purposes just 
before the breeding season. 


Farms Established—Until 1928, the Commission relied entirely upon 
purchased game for restocking purposes, but due to increased prices 
and the decreased supply available it was decidéd to supplement pur- 
chases with birds raised by the Commission. Accordingly, pheasant eggs 
were supplied to Refuge Keepers equipped with proper facilities. This 
system was continued until shortly after the establishment of the State 
Game Farms—the Jordan State Game Farm and the Fisher State Game 
Farm in 1929, the State Wild Turkey Farm in 1930, and the Loyalsock 
State Game Farm in 1933. 

At first the birds were not raised mechanically, but shortly after 1931, 
when artificial incubation and brooding of pheasants was carried out 
experimentally through the cooperation of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, the Commission changed over to artificlal methods. Originally 
only ringneck pheasants were raised, but in 1932, with equipment do- 
nated by the DuPont Company, a bobwhite quail propagation program 
was inaugurated at the Fisher Farm. 


During 1930, the Commission started its wild turkey propagation where 
the birds were raised on free range at the Turkey Farm, and in 1933 the 
system of raising turkeys was changed to mechanical methods. Another 
and most important change was made in 1936, when several wild turkey 
mating areas were established from which eggs produced by wild-mated 
farm hens were utilized. 


Releasing Periods—aAt first all propagated birds were liberated during 
the summer and fall at ages of from six to twelve weeks, but the re- 
sults obtained from releasing immature birds, especially those only 
six-weeks old, were unsatisfactory. In 1935 the policy was changed and 
cock pheasants were retained’ until spring in an effort to aid in 
equalizing the sex ratio and reducing fall and winter mortality of the 
cocks. This policy of holding the birds over winter was expanded and 
by 1940 nearly all of the stock, both male and female, was released 
as adults in the early spring. 


NOTE: The Commission has since changed this policy to read as follows. 
In the northern half of the State, two-thirds of the birds to be 
released in the fall and one-third in the spring. In the southern half of 
the State, one-third in the fall and two-thirds in the spring. 

This tends to give the pheasants in the wild the greatest chance to re- 
produce. 

Only surplus quail are released in the fall as spring restocking is by far 
the most satisfactory. 

As to the turkeys, all hens are held until spring, but the surplus toms are 
released in the fall at 16 weeks of age. 








A. GAME FARM OPERATIONS—1. Fisher State Game Farm 





Farms Specializing on Single Species—In the past, propagation of 
ringneck pheasants, Reeve’s pheasants, bobwhite quail, ruffed grouse, 
chukar partridges, Hungarian partridges, wild turkeys, and cottontail 
rabbits has been tried, usually several species at each farm, but be- 
cause it was either economically unfeasible or the stock did not succeed 
in the wild, the present policy of raising only ringneck pheasants, bob- 
white quail, and wild turkeys was adopted. Furthermore, a policy of 
raising only one species at a given farm was adopted, and at present 
ringneck pheasants are propagated at the Jordan and Loyalsock Farms, 
while the Fisner Farm is devoted to bobwhite quail and wild turkeys 
are raised at the State Wild Turkey Farm. 


NOTE: Due to labor conditions, propagation has been curtailed at the 
farms since 1942. However, we hope to be back to normal in 1946. 


Purchases From Breeders—To encourage private breeders the Commis- 
sion in 1937 decided to again make large-scale purchases of pheasants 
and quail annually in the open market to supplement the stock produced 
on the game farms and to negotiate contracts annually in advance of 
the breeding season so that the successful bidders might know how 
many birds to raise. This had the effect of placing a “cushion” under 
those who were willing to raise pheasants and quail, and encourage 
more game breeding within the Commonwealth. 


Trapping and Transfer—In order to further augment the supply of 
game for liberation and to remove animals from over-populated areas 
or sections where they were causing damage, an experimental program 
of live trapping and releasing native cottontails was instituted in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania in 1928 This system then was tried in other 
sections of the state and proved so satisfactory that a statewide cam- 
paign was conducted in 1937. The program has steadily grown, and now 
over 30,000 cottontails and 2,000 pheasants are secured annually. This 
program can he greatly expanded after the war. 


NOTE: Last year over 40,000 rabbits were trapped. 


Day-Old Chick Program—Last year the Commission decided to curtail 
the six-week-old program and offer in its place day-old chicks to sports- 
men’s organizations. Over 45,000 were shipped from the Jordan and 
Loyalsock Farms. The results were so gratifying the Commission decided 
to try and increase the program next year to over 100,000 chicks and 
will probably discontinue the six-week-old program because changed 
conditions make it no longer practical. Since the Commission has decided 
to release nart of the game farm produced birds in the fall, the total 
number of pheasants released prior to the shooting season can be greatly 
increased if all groups will cooperate on the day-old chick program. 
Birds produced from day-old chicks may all be released prior to the 
shooting season, while only two-thirds of those raised from six-week-old 
birds by groups may be released prior to the hunting season. The hold- 
ing pens which were constructed by the organizations are needed in the 
day-old chick program. Therefore. under such a revised plan there 
would be no waste of time or material. 











Current Practices 





—___— | 


Changes Recommended 





Immediate Future 


Program Recommendations 





This farm is devoted to the propagation of bobwhite quail, and | None. 


has a capacity production of 12,000 to 14,000 adult birds. It is the 


practice to incubate, hatch, and brood the chicks artificially and NOTE: 


all stock is reared and held on wire. The majority of the chicks 
are reared to six weeks of age in large brooder houses, but some 
colony-type brooder houses are used. 

At six weeks the chicks are removed to holding pens where they 
remain until shipped for liberation. Two types of holding pens 
are used; the small type accommodating 25 birds, and a large | 
enclosure designed to hold 400 quail. The latter type pen is/| 
superior because it permits flying, reduces picking, reduces feed- | 
ing and maintenance labor, and produces healthier, stronger 
quail. It has a possible disadvantage in that if a yirulent disease | 
strikes it may result in loss of all birds in the pen; however, | 
the losses to date in the large enclosures have been less than in | 
the small type. 
To utilize covered pheasant holding fields during the balance of | 
their serviceability, it has been the practice to ship 5,000 to 7,000 | 
twelve-week-old cock pheasants from the Loyalsock Farm to the | 
Fisher Farm for over-winter holding and subsequent release in 
southeastern sections. (These pens are now practically worn out). 

Modern farming practices are carried on in order to produce as 
=e aa as possible and to maintain the tilled land in proper 
condition. 





Construct sufficient number of large sized 
holding pens to accommodate all quail being 
Incubators now at the| held for releasing purposes. 


Fisher Farm will be used to} Construct large utility building for efficient food 
hatch day-old chicks for sports-| and equipment storage; build a central electric 
men and cooperators in the east-| control house and rearrange current distribu- 
ern part of the State, the eggs|tion; refrain from trying to raise more quail 
to be shipped from Jordan and |than.equipment can safely handle; and do not 
Loyalsock Farms. 


expand the quail production program until 
certain that the released birds are producing 
the desired results. 
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A. GAME FARM OPERATIONS—2. Jordan State Game Farm 
Immediate Future 
Current Practices Changes Recommended Program Recommendations 
7 The Jordan Farm, solely a ringneck pheasant plant, has a produc- NOTE: A new 35,000 capacity| Build new brooder houses to replace those now 
’ tion capacity of approximately 15,000 adult birds. The hatching incubator to take care of the|unfit for use; dismantle worn-out covered 
and brooding is done artificially and the chicks are raised to six day-old chick program in the} holding fields and salvage whatever material 
or seven weeks of age in individual colony brooder houses where| western part of the State is on| possible; remove building no longer serviceable 
the birds have daily access to smali brooder fields. They are then order. located behind Assistant Superintendent’s 
placed in large, covered holding-fields until shipped for release. dwelling; ditch and tile farm roads; and on an 
In order to maintain the tillable land in proper condition and to experimental basis, establish a short cut sod in 
produce as much feed on the farm as possible, modern farming one of the covered holding fields. 
methods are employed. Construct a stone-based gravel road that will 
of permit travel at all seasons; build new covered 
“ holding fields; refrain from overcrowding 
7 facilities by trying to raise more pheasants than 
wise use of the available equipment will permit. 
a Completely separate breeders and breeding opera- 
we tions (preferably at another site from hatching, 
at rearing, and holding operations) so as to avoid 
nt disease dangers by keeping the two generations 
> from coming into contact with each other. 
ys NOTE: A new farm will be established in the 
western part of the state because over one-half 
of the land on the Jordan Farm is unsuitable for 
he propagation and expansion is impossible. 
9- A. GAME FARM OPERATIONS—3. Loyalsock State Game Farm 
ts 
od : 
Immediate Future 
. Current Practices Changes Recommended Program Recommendations 
er — 
<i This year the farm, for the first time. has been devoted solely to| Continue the present policy of| Facilities and equipment on this farm in fair 
the production of ringneck pheasants and has a normal operating | limiting the production to one|condition and no major construction or develop- 
of capacity of from 15,000 to 17,000 adult birds. Previously it had been | species. ment needed. 
as the practice to raise quail, grouse, chukar partridges, and Hungarian Refrain from overcrowding available facilities 
m partridges in addition to ringneck pheasants. and completely separate the breeders and breed- 
- The operation practices are essentially the same as those outlined ing operations from production operations to 
er under the Jordan Farm. reduce disease dangers. 
i- On an experimental basis, a covered holding field has been converted 
w to permanent close-cut sod, but since the field has just been 
is established no results can be reported. 
A. GAME FARM OPERATIONS—4. State Wild Turkey Farm 
Immediate Future 
rit Current Practices Changes Recommended Program Recommendations 
s~ mime onntiaantinbes 
nd 
ed This farm deals solely with the production of wild turkeys, and | Because the present site is not| Establish a complete turkey propagation unit 
nd the incubating capacity is 3,400 eggs. satisfactory for large  scale|capable of producing a maximum 5,000 adult 
ec The current practice has been to raise birds from eggs secured from | artificial _propagation of wild| high quality turkeys for release; completely 
ed selected farm breeders and from hens mated by wild toms in the/| turkeys, plans are being formu-| segregate all breeding operations from the pro- 
tal Wild Turkey Propagating Areas. This method of securing wild | lated to relocate the farm and a| duction operations so there will be no oppor- 
ly blood has greatly increased their quality, and they are at present/|new site or sites obtained as| tunity of carrying diseases from one generation 
m. a strain of which the Commission can be very proud. soon as possible. to another; use a large type brooder house in 
he The hatching and brooding are done artificially and the chicks are | Complete construction and op-| which temperature control of the individual 
Let started in a large brooder house with available wire-floored sun | eration plans are being formu-| brooding compartments is possible and each 
d- porches. When the birds are four weeks old, they are transferred | lated for farm facilities capable| unit is supplied with suitable wire-floored sun 
he to individual colony brooder houses with small brooder fields| of raising a maximum of 5,000] porch. 
re available to the poults. When eight weeks old the birds are/adult turkeys for spring re-|In the fall ship birds to fenced areas in refuges 
transferred to two to three-acre enclosed conditioning ranges with | lease. where all, except toms to be released in the fall, 
standing wheat, clover, and wooded areas. The birds remain in| Utilize, on an  experimental| will be held until ready for spring liberation. 
these hardening fields until October, at which time most of the/| basis, lights in an effort to] At all times keep production well within the 
= young toms are shipped for distribution and the hens are moved|bring the breeding birds into| safe capacity limits of the available equipment. 
to enclosed winter holding pens approximately fifty acres in size, |carlier production. 
where they are retained until distributed for restocking in the | 
spring. NOTE: The Commission has 
NOTE: This spring the farm was moved from Juniata County to| purchased 40 new brooder houses 
Lycoming County. The new farm has an area of 1400 acres with 100 for 1946 with 20 more to be 
ia acres of flat sandy loam soil, which is most desirable for propaga- added for 1947. This will be a 
tion. Another farm of 60 acres was also leased about two miles above capacity of 7500 poults to the 
the turkey farm to be used only for the breeders. This will keep all brooders. The _ present incu-| 
- the old turkeys off the regular farm and should help counteract the bator at the Jordan Farm, which | 
disease problem. Due to conditions this spring, the hatching and| has a capacity of 10,000 turkey | 
brooding was done at the Loyalsock Farm, but in 1946 all operations| eggs. will be moved to the tur-| 
ng will be on the new location. | key farm. 
~s A. GAME FARM OPERATIONS—5. Wild Turkey Propagation Areas 
oy a8 oe Sh | 
ai Immediate Future 
ot Current Practices Changes Recommended Program Recommendations 
ing | eee - 
There are now 21 wild turkey propagation areas, each approximately | None. It is recommended that we do not greatly ex- 
eight acres in size, constructed in the heart of wild turkey range. pand the turkey propagation area program as 
The majority of these enclosures are used for collection of eggs NOTE: The old turkey farm in| currently established, as we now have a sufficient 
produced by farm-reared hens that have been bred by wild toms. Juniata County will be wused| number to meet production needs. Construction 
Normally, approximately 15 hens are placed in each enclosure experimentally as a wild propa-| of pens of comparable size and cost for the sole 
during the late winter. gation area. Suitable number| purpose of getting wild turkeys established in 
The remainder of the areas have been utilized as restocking units of hens to be released on the|new areas is not justified, especially if birds 
under a plan whereby both hens and toms are liberated in the farm and the young to be trap-|of the right quality are released. 
enclosures and are permitted to raise their own broods and disperse ped and moved to suitable hold-| Experiment with a smaller type enclosure con- 
to the surrounding territory. ing areas in that section. structed so that the birds cannot see through 
In order to guard against possible disease infection, a rotation the fencing. 
System is employed under which pens are not used for more than 
two years in succession. Each area contains food plots and the 
ae birds are given every care while in the enclosure, 
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B. GAME PURCHASED 








Current Practices 


During the past few years it has been the practice to purchase 
annually approximately 30,000 cotton-tail rabbits, 20,000 ringneck 
pheasants, and 10,000 bobwhite quail for restocking purposes. 
Since 1940, it was the policy to make contracts in the spring of | 


each year covering the delivery of mature pheasants and quail 
roughly one year later. This year, however, contracts were let 
during the spring for delivery of pheasants and quail between 
September 1 and October 5 of the same year at ages of not less 
than ten weeks. 

Due to existing conditions, no live trapped rabbits were purchased 
last season. 


NOTE: 40,000 rabbits were trapped and released this year. 
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Immediate 
Changes Recommended 
Since research has conclusively 
proved that native live-trapped 
rabbits are superior for release 


purposes, and help to relieve 
|damage complaints in urban 
areas, it is recommended that 


the Commission expand the rab- | 


bit trapping program and also 
purchase western rabbits when 


tions warrant. 





C. LIVE TRAPPING AND TRANSFER OF WILD 


GAME 


Future 
Program Recommendations 





Inaugurate a system whereby Commission 
personnel can furnish valuable technical ad- 
visory assistance to game propagators within 


| the Commonwealth. 
|; Continue purchasing stock from private breeders 


and expand State Game Farm facilities. 
Average cost of purchased stock is comparable 
to cost of raising on our farms, sometimes 


| lower. 
they are needed and local condi- 








| 
Current Practices | 





In 1937 a statewide live trapping program was inaugurated which | 
has produced excellent results. During the winter and early spring, 
cottontail rabbits, ringneck pheasants, bobwhite quail, raccoons, 
and squirrels are live trapped on propagation areas, or other 
sections where they are causing damage or are too numerous. | 
The animals are then immediately released on areas open to public | 
shooting. 

These trapping and releasing activities are supervised locally by 
Commission employes, and in addition to their own trapping 
activities, each District Protector has a number of appointed | 
agents who either donate their services or are paid 50¢ per | 
75¢ per pheasant and $1.00 per raccoon delivered in good condition. 
Traps are generally supplied by the Commission, but in cases where | 
traps are built by Boy Scouts or youth groups, a rate of 60¢ per | 
rabbit is paid. | 
The program has expanded to the point that annually approximately | 
30,000 rabbits and 2,000 pheasants are secured. Generally, the 
game is released in the same county in which trapped, but recently 





Immediate 
Changes Recommended 








Expand the program through 
improved operating organization; 
encourage more use of the drive 
and netting system of securing 
cottontails; distribute the 


trapped game inter-divisionally | 


as needed to best serve the 
Commission’s objectives. 





Future 
Program Recommendations 





Expand the program so that 75,000 to 100,000 
rabbits are secured annually and rely upon this 
source to supply all the cottontails for release; 
better organize the trapping campaign and have 
one person responsible for carrying it; continue 
the practice of securing rabbits and other game 
from propagation areas, water sheds, parks, 
municipalities, nurseries, etc., but do not buy 
special lands to be used as rabbit propagation 


|} areas; develop and manage live trapping areas 
|}on State Game Lands where possible, especially 
| if the supply from other areas within a division 
| is insufficient. 


The cost to the Commisison for rabbits, pheasants 


| and other transferred small game is much lower 
| than prices at which inferior stock of the same 
| species 
| spent within the Commonwealth. 


can be purchased, and the money is 











some exchanges have been made interdivisionally. 


D. GAME DISTRIBUTION 





Current Practices 





During the past few years, approximately 50,000 ringneck pheasants, 
20,000 adult quail, 60,000 cottontail rabbits, 5,000 Hungarian 
partridges, and 1,200 wild turkeys have been liberated annually as 
adults in the winter or early spring on areas open to public 
hunting, or on sections where absolutely no shooting is permitted 
This season no Hungarian partridges were released and the stock 
of approximately 2,000 held at the Loyalsock Farm was traded for 
4,000 wild-trapped South Dakota ringneck pheasants used for 
distribution in northern sections and for new breeders at the 
farms. 

Approximately 10,000 pheasant eggs, 20,000 day-old pheasants, 18,000 
six-week-old pheasants, 100 quail eggs, and 1,500 six-week-old quail 
are normally supplied annually to sportsmen’s organizations, 
Farm-Game Cooperators, and private individuals for raising and 
subsequent release where public shooting is permitted. 

It has been the practice to liberate the game only on areas sup- 
porting the types of feed and cover required for the welfare of the 
species in question, and the number of “good-will” releases has 
been held at a minimum. 

This season, due to existing conditions, it was decided to release 
nearly all of the pheasants and bobwhite quail before October 5, 
at ages of from ten to twelve weeks. A number of cock pheasants 
will be held for release immediately after the shooting season. 





NOTE: Approximately 7,000 pheasant eggs, 50,000 day-old pheasants, 
10,000 six-week-old pheasants and 500 six-week-old quail were sup- 
plied this year to sportsmen’s organizations, farm-game cooperators 
and private individuals for raising and subsequent release where 





public shooting is nermitted. 


Immediate 
Changes Recommended 


—— 


Future 
Program Recommendations 





Inaugurate a banding program 
in an 
what age and season of the year 
stocking produces’ the best 
results. 





| Distributing game in areas where it does not 
effort to determine atj| reproduce properly, or releasing large quantities 


prior to the shooting season merely to supply 
gun fodder, is not recommended, except when 
emergency conditions prevail as at present. 
Do not expand the current stocking program 
but revamp the distribution so that releases 
may be concentrated upon areas supporting 
suitable habitat where the species has not be- 
come established, or where it has been too 
drastically reduced through hunting pressure. 
Inaugurate Commission control of all game 
released within the Commonwealth, whether 
publicly or privately purchased. 
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WELL, WHAT’S WRONG? 

















+ 


Answers on Page 32. 
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Nelson E. Slaybaugh, left, Chief of the Division of Accounting and Budget, receiving 
from Roy V. Eckert, Accountant, the first bond purchased in the current drive by 


office employees of the Commission. 


The presentation was made at a dinner cele- 


bration sponsored by Mrs. Slaybaugh in honor of her husband’s having completed 25 


years of service with the Commission. 


Employees of Mr. Slaybaugh’s division, other 


department heads ané close friends of the guest of honor were present. 


Predator Problem on Fair Road to Solution 


Pennsylvania’s accumulated predator prob- 
lem seems to be on a fair road to solution, 
due to extensive trapping instructions given 
to game protectors, interested sportsmen, 
farmers, and others during the past two 
years, new bounty rates, etc. 

Bounty claims, for example, especially on 
foxes, have more than tripled during No- 
vember this year as compared to the same 
period in 1944, and no let-up in the number 
of pelts submitted is anticipated. 

This November $30,878.00 has been paid 
out in bounties—more than three times the 
amount ($5,677.50) spent during November 
last year. Of this amount $13,546, or 44% 
of the total, was paid to nine counties alone, 
ie. Green, $2,366; Bradford, $1,941; Tioga, 
$1,884; Potter, $1,797; Susquehanna, $1,231; 
Wayne, $1,129; Centre, $1,120; McKean, 
$1,060; and Lycoming, $1,018. 

Foxes submitted last month numbered 
7,243, about 75% of the total number (10,019) 
sent in since the beginning of the fiscal 
year June 1. 

Other principal factors which are in- 
fluencing the unusually large kill of foxes 
are: 

1. The $4.00 bounty which was placed on 
the red fox last july. 

2. Foxes generally have increased since 
the beginning of the war because they were 
not hunted or trapped extensively during 
that period. 

3. More trappers are running trap-lines 
now that they have been discharged from 
the armed services or relieved from full- 
time war jobs. 


In one day recently more than 1200 foxes 
were received and more than $5,000 was paid 
on foxes and other predators for which a 
reward is offered. 

At present $4.00 is paid for both red and 
gray foxes, $1.00 for weasels, $2.00 for adult 
goshawks, $1.00 for goshawk fledglings, $4.00 
for adult Great Horned Owls and $2.00 for 
Great Horned Owl Fledglings. 


DEERSKINS STILL NEEDED 


Deerskins are needed to make gloves and 
other essential battle equipment for our 
armed forces as much in peace times as in 
wartimes and none should be wasted. They 
may be legally sold within 90 days after the 
close of the season. Local fur dealers, hide 
buyers, and taxidermists are usually willing 
to purchase them, or they can be sold to 
tanneries, 


Rather than let any go to waste the Com- 
mission will take them off the hands of 
persons who do not wish to bother with 
them if they will be kind enough to turn 
them over to a Game Protector. In such 
instances the Commission will sell them along 
with the hides of illegally killed deer and 
the proceeds will go into the Game Fund 
for the use of all the sportsmen. 


A new free leaflet on how to skin, dress 
out and butcher a deer; how to keep meat, 
cure, pickle, dry or can it; how to tan the 
hide, etc., can be secured from any Game 
— or from the Commission at Harris- 

urg. 


BARRY LOCKE PASSES 


S. Barry Locke, well known in the conser- 
vation movement, passed away quietly in his 
sleep on Oct. 11 in his hotel room in Chicago. 
He had been recently transferred from his 
regional directorship in the Fish and Wild- 
life Service’s Boston office to become assistant 
coordinator of river basin studies for the 
Service. He was 60 years of age. A wife 
and one daughter, Mrs. Donovan Worland, 
survive. 


Barry Locke was one of conservations 
most profound thinkers. He had been con- 
nected with the U. S. Forest Service, the 
Izaak Walton League, as its executive officer, 
and upon leaving there was inducted into 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. He brought 
to each position a splendid mental equipment 
for the work and was regarded by his asso- 
ciates as sound and progressive. His analysis 
of wildlife problems always went to the root 
of the trouble and he usually pointed to the 
path that held solution. 


Wildlife Management at The 
Pennsylvania State College 


In 1938 The Pennsylvania Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit was set up at The Penn- 
sylvania State College. The program is now 
in its seventh year. From the beginning the 
Unit has been sponsored and financed by 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, The 
Pennsylvania State College, The U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and The American 
Wildlife Institute. The sponsors of the 
Pennsylvania Unit had three objectives for 
the Unit program, namely; 1. carrying on 
of research that provides information for the 
better management of our wildlife resources, 
2. dissemination of educational information 
to the public concerning wise care and use of 
our wildlife resources, and 3. training of men 
in the field of Wildlife Management. 


To enter work at The Pennsylvania State 
College the applicant must be a graduate 
of a high school or the equivalent and be 
able to pass the customary entrance re- 
quirements. 


Students intending to pursue a field that 
prepares them for a career in Wildlife or 
Game Management should avail themselves 
of a curriculum which will give them the 
foundation courses for this work. Those 
students should plan on taking a course that 
will give them several courses in zoology 
such as invertebrate and vertebrate zoology, 
entomology, physiology, embryology and 
histology. They should also take courses in 
botany such as a year of general botany 
and a course in plant taxonomy which 
teaches them how to identify plants, All 
animals and plants are associated in habitats 
and there is a relationship that must be 
understood. The deer for example, subsist 
on various plants. The student should also 
wotk in courses in forestry such as general 
forestry and silviculture. He will need to 
take certain courses in chemistry, physics, 
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economics, agronomy, English and prefer- 
ably a foreign language. 

This means then that during the four 
years of undergraduate work a student plan- 
ning to follow a course leading toward Wild- 
life Management should enter a curriculum 
like zoology or foresty. If he enters for- 
estry he must work off zoology and other 
requirements necessary for the wildlife work 
later on. 

After obtaining a B.S. degree in forestry 
or zoology, the man is eligible (providing 
his undergraduate work was satisfactory, 
that is, providing his records are good) to 
apply for a fellowship at Penn State or 
elsewhere, which will aid in financing him 
for the next two years. During this period 
he will work in the field on an assigned 
problem for one full year and the other 
time will be spent satisfying the college 
requirements of course work and the prep- 
aration of a thesis over his field work. 


A student entering The Pennsylvania State 
College would not be able to get any courses 
in game or wildlife management until his 
Junior year. Beginning in that year he 
could get a course in game and birds and 
mammals; fish culture; economic production 
of game birds; and wild animal conservation. 
In the Senior year he could take courses in 
ornithology; general limnology; and _ the 
theory of game management. 


It is felt by many that a general four year 
course should be followed with advanced 
work in the field of wildlife management. 
Students qualifying for advanced work 
would have available courses in insect eco- 
logy (broad enough to give them good 
foundational work in animal ecology); forest 
ecology; covert management; taxonomy of 
vertebrates; techniques in wildlife man- 
agement and other related courses. 

Following a program such as_ outlined 
above either at The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege or elsewhere will give the student a 
foundation that should fit him to be eligible 
for work in the field of wildlife management. 
He should after successful completion of 
such courses be able to pass the U. S. Civil 
Service examinations and get on their elig- 
ible list. 

It should be understood that wildlife man- 
agement as we think of it today is not a 
series of easy courses and an easy way 
through four years of college, it is a serious 
profession and those planning to enter the 
field should be prepared to work hard. They 
will get out of it in proportion to what they 
put in it—R. F. English, Professor of Wild- 
life Management. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW. 


Wood ducks are not the only ducks to 
nest in trees. Goldeneyes and Hooded Mer- 
gansers also have this characteristic. 


Bats are not attracted to lights because of 
the illumination. They catch the insects 
which are thus attracted. 


Government chemists are obtaining 90 
gallons of liquid fuel from one ton of such 
farm wastes as corncobs and cottonseed 
hulls; the fuel is 50% ethyl alcohol, the rest 
being butanol, acetone and other flammables. 
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THE BUFFALO 


(Named by Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, 
State Archivist) 
Covering, as it does, so many diverse 
faunal areas, one might naturally expect the 
Buffalo to split up into several corresponding 


- races; and it is generally recognized that, in 


a measure, it did so. 


The far North produced the huge Wood 
Buffalo; the Rockies, the small dark Moun- 
tain Buffalo; the Plains, the paler, medium- 
sized Plains Buffalo; and the forests of East- 
ern States, the Black Pennsylvania Buffalo, 
now extinct. 


This Buffalo appears to have been much 
like the Wood Buffalo, but larger and darker 
—almost black. Although the first race seen 
by English-speaking folk, it was the last 
to be described. Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, 
present State Archivist gave it the name 
“pennsylvanicus” in 1915, in his valuable 
“Pennsylvania Bison Hunt” (pp. 16-17). 

It is hard to realize now that the woods 
of Pennsylvania contained thousands of 
Buffaloes as late as 1750. Their pathways 
through the woods were the most convenient 
ways of travel for mankind. 

As late as 1773, when Philip Quigley 
settled on the West Branch, Clinton Co., Pa, 
the great Northern herd of Buffalo “still 
numbered about 12,000 animals.” 


These facts are fully set forth in the above 
pamphlet by Col. Shoemaker; also in “Ex- 
tinct Pennsylvania Animals,” Part II, 1919, 
by the same author, 

He writes me under date of Oct. 27, 1925, 
as follows: 

“As to the Buffaloes in Pennsylvania, the 
last one in Somerset County was killed by 
Joseph Shank in the Glades of that county 
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in 1810, according to George W. Grove, a 
noted local historian of Somerset County; 
and another one was killed in Northumber- 
land County by Frederick Stamm in 1810. 
The hide of the Northumberland County 
Buffalo figured in a sale at Boalsburg, Centre 
County, in 1917, according to Mr. John W. 
Hess, of Boalsburg, who stated that the hide 
had been in the possession of the Stamm 
family since the animal wa killed. This hide 
was purchased by a representative of Col. 
Theodore Davis, not knowing its historical 
significance, for $19, and is now in his home 
in Boalsburg. ° 

“The last Buffalo was driven out of Buffalo 
Valley, Union County, in the direction of 
Lewistown by Jacob Weikert in 1808. Col. 
John Kelly killed a Buffalo at the Buffalo 
Cross Roads in Buffalo Valley in 1801; and 
the last herd of Buffaloes was wiped out in 
the White Mountains of Union County in 
1799.” 


The Pennsylvania Buffalo is practically un- 
represented in any museum. The young 
naturalist can do good service by watching 
excavations that are in progress anywhere 
in Pennsylvania, and especially in bogs, for 
in these are likely to be found skulls, bones, 
and even complete skeletons of this most 
interesting species. 


Some forest fires travel faster than a deer 
can run. 





One female moth and her family can de- 
stroy, in a single year, as much wool as it 
would take one dozen sheep to produce. 


The flower which has the nick-name “dog- 
toothed violet” is not a violet. It is a lily. 











DRUMMER SHOWS YOU SOME RARE 
WINTER VISITORS TO PENNSYLVANIA — 
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WHO OWNS THE LAND BENEATH OUR WATERS? 


Who owns the land beneath tidewaters 
and our navigable streams? Does the State 
or its grantees own them or does the Federal 
government? 

Until] 1937 there never was any dispute 
about it. Since July 4, 1776, when the Col- 
onies declared their independence of Great 
Britain, they and the states that succeeded 
them had clear and unclouded title to these 
lands. They could and did deed them to 
individuals and corporations. They could 
and did lease them. The Supreme Court 
of the United States in many decisions has 
sustained the title of the State and their 
grantees. Three leading cases are Martin 
v. Waddell (1842), 41 U. S. 366; Knight v. 
U. S. Land Association (1891), 142 U. S. 
161; and Illinois Central R. R. Co. v. Illinois 
(1892), 146 U. S. 387. In the latter case, 
which followed the previous decision, it 
held “it is the settled law of this country 
that the ownership of and dominion and 
sovereignty over lands covered by tide- 
waters, within the limits of the several 
States, belong to the respective States withia 
which they are found.” 

The boundaries of those states bordering 
on the coast extends three miles outward 
from the coast line. 

Lands under navigable streams and under 
lakes belong to the states in which they lie 
unless they have by valid deed been trans- 
ferred to other owners. 

This principle of law was so well grounded 
and so universally upheld by the courts that 
no one thought that there could be any 
dispute and no one questioned it until 1937. 
Up to that year all departments of the Fed- 
eral government recognized and respected 
this title. 

In 1937 and again in 1938 former Senator 
Nye, of North Dakota, introduced resolu- 
tions in the Senate in which the assertion 
was made that these lands were “the prop- 
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erty of the United States.” The resolution 
did not pass, but hearings were held and 
federal officials argued naively that these 
lands in truth belonged to Uncle Sam, and 
from that time to this day Interior Depart- 
ment officials, including Secretary Ickes, 
have taken the position that the United 
States could and should exercise jurisdiction 
over them. Recently Secretary Ickes has 
announced that he intends to issue leases 
for oil and gas on tide and submerged lands. 
These particular leases were located in 
California. 

Late in May of this year Francis Biddle, 
then Attorney General, started a suit to en- 
join an oil company—a lessee of the State 
of California from taking oil from below 
the waters. In a newspaper release Mr. 
Biddle was quoted as saying that the suit 
was brought to determine “not only the 
legal rights of the United States and the 
State of California,” but the rights of the 
United States and other coastal states where 
oil deposits exist. 

Between March 12 and June 28 of this 
year 20 Joint Resolutions were introduced 
in the House and one in the Senate to 
quiet the titles of the States and others to 
lands beneath tidewaters and navigable 
waters with the added purpose to prevent 


further clouding of such titles. 


These resolutions were considered to- 
gether by the House and Senate Judiciary 
Committees. One of them, H. J. Res. 225, 
introduced by Hatton Sumner (Tex.) was 
reported in the House with a recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. This was July 17. 

“What,” you may ask, “has all this to do 
with wildlife?” It is a pertinent question 
and the answer is to be found in the Report 
(No. 927) of the Judiciary Committee. In 
it appears this language: “it is the belief of 
the Committee that there is no justification 
for the assertion by the Federal government 
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Photo courtesy Markley A. Romberger. 


This unique marker indicates the final resting place of Andy Wilson of Watham, 
Clinton County, who was well known to many big game hunters of that section. it 
was contributed by Guy L. Heckert, of Halifax, Pa.. who hunted with Andy since 1910. 


of a claim to the submerged lands of those 
states which produce oil therefrom, any 
more than the submerged lands of any of 
the other states. Nor is there any more 
basis for claiming oil than for claiming coal, 
iron, or oysters or shrimp.” And if oysters 
and shrimp, why not trout, salmon and all 
other fishes. 

The specious reasoning of the Interior De- 
partment in asserting ownership of these be- 
low water lands is characteristic of the move 
to grab more and more jurisdiction from the 
states in their administration of the natural 
resources within their borders. There is a 
studied effort, subtle at times, brazenly open 
at others. So much concerned and alarmed 
were the representatives of the States over 
this lust for more federal control over the 
States that they decided action was neces- 
sary. It was long overdue. The report goes 
on to say “this legislation is necessary to 
remove the cloud which has been cast upon 
the titles of enormously valuable lands 
throughout the United States and to prevent 
the similar clouding of these titles in the 
future.” 

The auestion raised here is extremely 
pertinent. We do know that the Federal 
government on occasions in the past has 
challenged the right of the states to admin- 
ister its wildlife in connection with its status 
of landlord. This point probably will not be 
settled by the legislation now pending. It 
has been sleeping through cooperative agree- 
ments and understandings but may come up 
again when vigilance is relaxed and the alert 
lifted. It is a matter which merits close 
study and careful analysis, if the States are 
not to be threatened with constantly re- 
curring effort to break down or overlap 
their authority. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BEHOLD OUR GREEN MANSIONS by 
Richard H. D. Boerker, University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. $4.00. 
What has happened to America’s forest 

wealth? How much of our virgin timber 

is left? Why are forest fires so -:prevalent? 

Is forest destruction a cause of floods? Can 

private owners grow timber as a profitable 

crop? To what extent should government 
control be applied? Where would you go 
for a forest vacation? 

This book supplies authoritative answers. 
The old passive idea of “conservation” is re- 
placed by a dynamic principle of forest 
restoration -for multiple use, with human 
welfare as the ultimate object. The author 
stresses the importance of wise forestry 
practices to prevent floods, “dust bowls,” 
soil erosion and the choking of reservoirs 
with silt. 

Richly illustrated with photographs and 
maps, this book is designed to present the 
story of America’s forests to American 
readers, 


The Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association mentioned several DO’s and 
DON'Ts in their Club News to remind their 
members to be sportsmen and not just 
hunters. 
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“How the heck did he get in here?” 


WHAT MAKES A GUN KICK? 


Science now has answered two questions 
asked by shooters from the time they first 
experienced the kick of a rifle. 

Does the visible recoil of a gun occur be- 
fore the bullet leaves the muzzle and destroy 
aim or does the gun “kick” after the bullet 
is safely on its aimed way? 

A deer gun, an ordinary camera used by 
newspaper photographers and a special photo- 
graphic light that permits the making of pic- 
tures in three millionths of a second, gave 
the answers to J. C. Dear, chief ballistician 
of the research laboratory of the Western 
Cartridge Company division of Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc., at East Alton, Illinois. 

Ballistician Dear mounted a Model 94 lever 
action deer gun in a recoil rest which simu- 
lated as nearly as possible the conditions 
under which a rifle is fired from a human 
shoulder. He loaded the rifle with a 30-30 
cartridge which has a muzzle velocity of 
2200 feet per second. 

The stock of the rifle rested in a special 
steel pocket lined with sponge rubber and 
the muzzle was supported by its own weight 
on a hard rubber cylinder and a block of 
wood, which was used to indicate recoil. 

A thin copper wire was then stretched two 
and a half inches from the gun muzzle, di- 
rectly across the path to be taken by the 
bullet. This wire was connected electrically 
with the photolight which was to illuminate 
the area of the gun muzzle for a microscopi- 
cally small portion of a second at the precise 
instant the 30-30 bullet severed the wire. 

Dear then focused his camera and made 
a picture which showed the muzzle at rest on 
the block of wood. Next he loaded the rifle 
with a 30-30 cartridge and fired it with a 
lanyard. At the precise instant the bullet 
had broken, but not yet passed the wire, the 
special light illuminated the area for three 
millionths of a second and Dear’s camera 
caught the bullet in flight. 

With the bullet already more than two 
inches away from the muzzle, no visible re- 
coil had occurred. The muzzle was still on 
the rest and the bullet was safely on its way 
to the point at which it had been aimed. 

The gun was reloaded and a third picture 
made when the second bullet snipped 


second wire 30 feet distant from the rifle‘ 


This picture showed that visible recoil ha 
raised the muzzle approximately three-quar 
ters of an inch above the wood block. 
However, Dear explained it requires on] 
about 16 thousandths of a second for a gu. 
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to reach its maximum recoil. Since every- 
thing happens in such a short space of time, 
it is no wonder some shooters will blame 
visible recoil for a miss. Dear pointed out 
that his experiment did not pretend to take 
into account any other factors which can in- 
fiuence bullet flight. 


IN THE MAIL BAG 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In a letter to Mr. Buell 
Hollister, Pyne, Kendall & Hollister, 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, New York, Commander 
Newbold Ely, Ambler, outlines methods used 
to combat hookworms. 


October 12, 1945. 


Referring to your letter of October 9th, 
at first I sprinkled all of the concrete in the 
kennel area with a saturated solution of salt 
water. In other words, I took a watering 
can and put as much salt in it as the 
water would take up—until the grains of salt 
would no longer dissolve. In our experi- 
ments at the Veterinary Hospital at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where I am on the 
Board of Managers, we found a saturated 
solution was necessary for most efficient re- 
sults. There we took heavily infected areas 
of dirt and treated them this way and had 
completely negative tests, i.e—all hook- 
worms destroyed by desiccation. 

As you know, there are only two things 
which will kill hookworm—one is fire and 
the other salt. The shell of the hookworm 
egg is so tough it will even stand hydro- 
chloric acid. Personally, I had trouble with 
several different kinds of blow torches as 
they kept blocking up, and also I was afraid 
someone using them would set fire to the 
kennels. 

Recently instead of sprinkling the kennel 
area I have had just as good results from an 
idea of my own, which consists of having a 
large tray of salt placed just inside the main 
kennel entrance so that whenever my fox- 
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hounds go in or out from their runways 
they have to step into this salt, thereby 
always carrying a little moist salt on the 
pads of their feet. As you know, the means 
of hookworm infection is from the pad, then 
to the food, then to the mouth. In this way 
even though 80 foxhounds are kenneled to- 
gether worm parasites ‘are practically non- 
existent, 

You ask how often I found it necessary 
to put on the solution, I used the solution 
once every day, but since I have inaugurated 
the tray of salt the latter is in use all of 
the time, and merely refilled twice a week. 

You may be interested to know how the 
use of salt for hookworm was discovered. 
The Rand diamond mines in Africa had had 
silicosis among the native workmen on ac- 
count of the dust in the lower working levels. 
To overcome this they doused everything 
with water. But then got into another kind 
of trouble because the moist damp condi- 
tions were ideal for hookworm and_ the 
natives became infected with this parasite 
through their bare feet. To overcome this 
the management used salt, and thus elimi- 
nated the hookworm scourge. 

Mort Fuller, M.F.H. of The Abington Hills 
Hunt, one of the officials of The Interna- 
tional Salt Company, had one of their men 
come to my kennels to observe how I used 
the salt, and published an article in the 
American Kennel Gazette. Since this article 
first appeared I have received quite a few 
letters about its use, and those who have 
tried it report equally good results, 

Sincerely Yours, 


NEWBOLD ELy. 

The porcupine is slow and stupid and these 
characteristics have been the salvation of 
more than one lost hunter and woodsman. 
Of all the forest animals the “porky” is 
the only one which an unarmed man, sick 
from hunger and exposure, can kill with a 
stick or a stone. 





A Field employee of the Game Commission concealed by the bush in the left fore- 
ground makes a set for a predator under the direction of Harold Plasterer who has been 
supervising all the trapping activities of the commission. Partly due to an energetic 
campaign waged by the Commission during the past two years, Pennsylvania’s accumu- 
lated predator problem is on its way to effective solution. . 
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“John Flader, a professional trapper, took 
61 foxes and one wildcat this month. Bob- 
cats are staging a comeback in this dis- 
trict..—Game Protector John H. Lohman, 
Milford, October 1945. 





“I counted 71 deer within a distance of 
four miles one evening while out on jack- 
light work.”—Game Protector W. C. Ackey, 
Weatherly, October, 1945. 





“The fox trappers I have instructed are 
doing a good job. They are working pretty 
hard at it, so the fox population in the 
district should be decreased this winter. To 
date I have caught eight red and four gray 
foxes.”"—Game Protector Floyd A. Beck, 
Venus, October, 1945. 





“I believe the fox bounty will quadruple 
the take of foxes this year in Greene County 
as men are trapping who never trapped 
before. Some of them are making good 
money out of it. One man has taken well 
over 200 foxes since the first day of August. 
Another has taken 25 foxes out of one set 
in the last two years. There seems to be no 
end to them. They keep coming night after 
night no matter how many have been 
caught. If you pull a line of traps and look 
back over it in a week the holes have all 
been dug out. Although the catch this 
winter will be high I do not believe it will 
make very deep inroads in the population 
for each pair that is left will produce from 
5 to 10 young again. It will take several 


years of intensive trapping to bring them 
under control.”"—Game Protector John F. 
Blair, Waynesburg, October 1945. 








“In Westmoreland County during this duck 
season it was interesting and a bit amusing 
to note the number of fishermen-hunters at 
the various dams and reservoirs over the 
county. Wearing both the fish button and 
game license tag, many hunters fished with 
a shotgun nearby; in case ducks would fly 
within range. Some of the nimrod-anglers 
had both ducks and fish, too!”—-Game Pro- 
tector R. D. Reed, Latrobe, October 1945. 





“One afternoon while a friend and I were 
conversing at his home we were stariled 
by two birds ‘zooming’ past the house. One 
bird failed to rise in the air again and the 
cther continued in flight. The bird that was 
unable to fly again was a pigeon which was 
bleeding quite badly. After looking around 
the yard we located many feathers from 
the pigeon. As you might suspect the other 
bird was a hawk which I believe to have 
been a Cooper’s hawk. It continued to pur- 
sue other pigeons and one in particular was 
able to elude the marauder.”—Game Pro- 
tector Clifford L. Ruth, Wesleyville, October 
1945. 


“On October 19 a wild duck evidently 
became tired of aquatic life and decided to 
give the city a try. Landing in the streets 
of Connellsville was much harder than the 
surface of the water, and the bird was quite 
shaken up. However Mr. Craig, a Special 
Fish Warden, came .to its rescue and took 
it to Indian Head dam where it again found 
its natural environment.”—Game Protector 
Lester E. Sheaffer, Uniontown, October 1945. 
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“M. C. Jones, Fish Warden, and myself 
trapped thirty foxes this month, making a 
total of fifty. Of this number only four were 
gray. In the two sections of Somerset 
County where these foxes were caught very 
little small game was observed. Three red 
foxes were seen recently in the Boro of 
Rockwood.”—Game Protector Willard M. 
Crooks, Somerset, October 1945. 





“The catch of foxes by the trappers will be 
very big this year. I have one trapper with 
119 and another with 80.”—Game Protector 
W. D. Denton, New Milford, October 1945. 





“During the last half of October the fox 
trappers swung into action and a great 
number of foxes were captured. If weather 
conditions favor the trappers during the 
coming months a great many more will be 
taken.”—Game Protector Lester J. Haney, 
Brookville, October 1945. 





“I believe this predator program is really 
getting results this fall. There have been 
over fifty foxes caught within a radius of 
three miles from Tidioute and I know of 
other places that have produced about the 
same number of foxes for like area. A 
large number of the trappers never caught 
a fox until this year, but after a couple of 
demonstrations of the bait hole dirt set they 
have caught several.” — Game Protector 
George H. Burdick, Tidioute, October 1945. 





“Grouse were rather scarce in this section 
last year and while they are not too numer- 
ous this year, in my opinion they are on 
the increase. I think the opossum played 
a large part in keeping the grouse popula- 
tion down by eating the eggs and young 
birds. Last year I caught an awful lot of 
opossums while trapping for foxes, while 
this year I have only caught one. The hard 
winter no doubt killed most of them off. In 
my opinion the skunk also destroys a good 
many nests and young grouse. I would like 
to see him classed as vermin along with the 
fox and the opossum, partly because he 
does destroy a lot of grouse and partly be- 
cause one turned his gun on me the other 
day and the flak really was heavy.”—Game 
Protector William F. Carpenter, Mt. Jewett, 
October 1945. 
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“The beavers I have been trying to trap 
in the Fayetteville section have been throw- 
ing my live traps quite regularly, no doubt 
with the limbs they take in to repair the 
hole in the dam wheré I place the traps. 
This being the case I tore a large amount 
of the three breasts out, with the hope that 
the beavers will soon get discouraged and 
leave.’-—Game Protector John I. Hendricks, 
Chambersburug, October 1945. 





“While putting up signs around State 
Game Lands No. 64 I noticed four deer 
feeding along the line. As I stood observing 
them a four motor plane came over at a 
height of not much more than five hundred 
feet and in the quietness of the woods the 
roar of the motors sounded very loud. I 
observed the deer closely, as I often won- 
dered what reaction this caused wildlife. 
They paid no attention whatever and 
went on feeding.”—Game Protector Warren 
W. Ohlman, Galeton, October 1945. 


. 


“We had one golden eagle killed during 
the month. It was caught killing poultry.”— 
Game Protector Ambrose Gerhart, Souder- 
ton, October 1945. : 





“We held two fox hunts on Game Lands 
No. 13 on October 7 and 21. We met at 
Elk Grove. There were 86 cars and over 
300 hunters. It rained most of the day 
which made the hunting hard. We only 
killed one gray fox. It was bagged by Leon 
R. Welsh from Berwick. The second Sun- 
day we hunted there were only about twenty 
men and we killed two gray foxes. The 
credit for them belongs to the Keller 
brothers. Joe Griffin, proprietor of the Elk 
Grove Inn, served lunch for the hunters.”— 
Game Protector Chester S. Siegel, Benton, 
October 1945. 


“Several persons had predicted that with 
the return of so many men from the armed 
services that there would be an upswing in 
the number of game law violations. It is 
indeed very gratifying to know that return- 
ing servicemen are very much opposed to 
game law violations as a whole. Also it is 
a fine tribute to the way our men were 
trained in service.”—Game Protector William 
Lane, Hustontown, October 1945. 
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“I had the unusual experience of trying to 
catch myself as a violating pre-season pheas- 
ant hunter. This is how it happened. Each 
day I would park my car in a certain loca- 
tion for about an hour while I checked a 
fox trap, and usually I carried a basket 
and an apparatus for releasing ’coons and 
dogs from traps. A certain farmer in the 
vicinity became suspicious and took my de- 
vice for releasing dogs for a gun and my 
basket as something in which to bring my 
iliegal kill back to the car. This particular 
day when I stopped at the usual placé he 
called a nearby Deputy Game Protector. 
After I drove away from the spot I met the 
Deputy. He told me that he would like my 
help in catching a pheasant hunter. I turned 
my car around and followed him to -the 
farmer’s house when the report was turned 
in. The farmer, seeing my car and the 
Deputy, said, “Well, I see you caught the 
son-of-a-gun.” The Deputy then introduced 
me to the farmer and after I told him what 
I was up to we had a good all-around laugh.* 
—Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Cam- 
bridge Springs, October 1945. 


“Foxes are very plentiful in this district 
but fox trappers are very scarce.”—Game 
Protector Robert L. Sinsabaugh, English Cen- 
ter, October 1945. 


“The number of hunters reporting the 
killing of foxes while hunting for other 
geme is greatly on the increase. Three have 
been killed by one hunter from Mercer and 
several others have shot one each during 
woodcook and duck season. Many hunters 
now go afield with the hope of bagging one 
of the red or grey killers knowing they are 
becoming a menace to our wildlife.”—Game 
Protector H. C. Sutherland, Greenville, 
October 1945. 


“I have been having good success on the 
predator control programs, but have lifted 
most of the traps due to hunters being in the 
woods with their dogs. While I caught 34 
foxes, I also caught many opossums, hawks, 
etc. I opened a number of fox stomachs 
and found a good percentage contained rab- 
bit. In many locations where I released 
rabbits that I trapped last winter not a 
bunny is to be found, but the fox sign is 
there.”"—Game Protector Frank E. Couse, 
DuBois, October 1945, 
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“Wayne Johnson, of Amberson Valley, 
killed the bald eagle that was after a turkey 
at the Turkey Farm. The eagle had killed 
7 turkeys and 2 chickens for one valley 
farmer, and 2 chickens for another.”—Game 
Protector D. H. Franklin, Upper Strasburg, 
October 1945. 





“Fifty-four adult trappers attended the 
fox trapping course conducted at my head- 
quarters on October 19. Many of them are 
showing splendid results. Many people re- 
port seeing foxes along the road during the 
daytime and.at night.”—Game Protector Paul 
L. Failor, Mt. Pocono, October 1945. 


“Perhaps placing a bounty on the red fox 
helps reduce the fox population, but I 
think it works just like the extensive pred- 
ator control campaign being pushed by our 
Commission. The bounty plus the publicity 
given the predator control campaign has 
produced more trappers than I thought pos- 
sible. Every person who ever set a trap 
and a lot who never did became would-be 
fox trappers. Consequently our section is 
full of crippled ’coons, skunks and rabbits. 
Of course several foxes were taken, but what 
are left are well educated. I find it almost 
impossible to get one near a set where any 
type of lure is used but natural fox urine. 
Personally, I don’t think the results were 
worth the cost.”—Game Protectog Vern A. 
VanOrder, Renovo, October 1945. 


“During October most of the officers really 
went to work on predators, foxes especially. 
Some of the boys have nearly 50 foxes.”— 
Field Division Supervisor Hayes T. Englert, 
Oil City, October 1945. 





“One of my neighbors has rigged up elec- 
tric lights to keep the deer out of his orchard 
close to the house. Recently he found 7 
deer lying down under the light.”—Game 
Protector Ralph Ewing, Polk, September, 
1945. 





The Trescow Outdoor Sportsmen’s Club 
of Carbon County, recently chartered on 
October 28 this year, is off to a good start, 
with 85 members, The club has been pur- 
chasing, feeding and protecting game for 
sometime. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 





About 900 sportsmen were addressed by leading sportsmen at 25th anniversary cele- 


bration of Bowmanstown Rod and Gun Club at the club house, Palmerton, R. 1. 


Left 


to right, front row are: J. Allen Barrett, Harrisburg, lecturer of Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission; Rayle Hill, Bowmanstown, State fish warden and member of the club; 
Robert Steventon, superintendent of Nesquehoning High School and outstanding sports- 
man of Carbon County; William Achey, Weatherly, game protector; back row, Attorney 


Sidney Webb, Palmerton, master of ceremonies; 


Seth Gordon, Harrisburg, executive 


director of the Pennsylvania Game Commission; Benjamin K. Williams, East Strouds- 
burg, newly appointed member of the State Game Commission; Anthony Lech, Schuyl- 


kill Haven, State fish warden. 





Photos Allentown Morning Call. 


Interior of clubhouse. 


The North Eastern Lancaster County Rod 


J unters, and all revenue derived from the 


and Gun Club recently held a meeting at Zhides and bounty paid by the State will be 
which movies were a feature of a program Zused in a restocking program by the Wild- 
stressing safety. Sitting and standing room “life Conservation Club next spring and fall. 


was completely filled fifteen minutes before 
the program was scheduled to start. 

The winners of the hunt-safely contest 
were announced as follows: 

First prize, Anna Fryberger, second, Harry 
M. Martin; third, Kathryn Keiffer; fourth, 
Harold Hoshower; fifth, H. L. Brown; sixth, 
Howard Spotts; seventh, W. H. Harnish; 
eighth, J. S. Newswenger; ninth, Harled 
Spotts; tenth, Eugene Spotts. 





Lost:—Earl Carpenter, 41 Taylor Avenue, 
Doylestown, reports the loss of his Sam 
Brown belt and .38 Spcl. Official Police Colt 
Revolver, Serial No. 568395. Any information 
leading to the return of these articles will 
be greatly appreciated, 





The Altoona Wildlife Conservation club 
and the Altoona Rifle and Pistol Club are 
planning to hold a series of hunts this fall 
to rid the area of its over supply of foxes. 
They expect to use several well-known 
packs of foxhounds and a large body of 


4, 
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During the winter of 1944-45 the Mohnton 
Fish and Game Association of Berks County 
paid a $2.00 bounty for foxes and $ .50 for 
weasels killed in Brecknock and Carnervon 
Townships. Thirty foxes and 1 weasel were 
reported to their predator committee. 





Age doesn’t stop Ira B. Wolfinger, Berwick 
sportsman. In excellent health at 91, Mr. 
Wolfinger bought his hunting license and 
expects to bring home a good bag of game. 





The Western Reserve Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association of Sharon is right be- 
hind the Game Commission’s conservation 
education program for elementary school 
pupils. The Association, with the permission 
of the Sharon School Board, recently pur- 
chased 200 sets of “My Land and Your 
Land,” a set to be given to each elementary 
school classroom in the Shenango Valley, 
from West Middlesex north to Transfer and 
as far east as Charleston. 
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Celebrates ‘‘Silver’’ Anniversary 


Twenty-five years of active service in the 
cause of conservation marked the anniver- 
sary meeting of the Bowmanstown Rod and 
Gun Club, Bowmanstown, and prominent 
sportsmen guests and members numbering 
nearly 900 heard inspirational addresses by 
well known State conservation officials and 
others. 

The club held its first meeting on October 
9, 1919, in Christman’s barn on Third Street 
with nine members present. First officers in- 
cluded President Wm. Fields, deceased; Vice- 
President F. J. Bartholomew; Secretary 
George Christman, deceased; Treasurer, Vic- 
tor Brown; Field Captain, Wm. Hill; and 
Directors Walter Koch, Bartholomew, Christ- 
man, Hill and Fields. 

By-laws were adopted August 27, 1920 
and a charter was granted on December 28 
the same year. The club joined the Carbon 
County Sportsmen’s Association in 1924, 
and leased land near the present club site 
for a trap layout. It was not very active 
between 1929 and 1936, but from then on it 
held numerous shooting matches, picnics, 
dances, etc., and was very active in stocking 
and feeding game. 

In 1941 it had raised enough money to 
buy the clubhouse site and to dig a well. 
The next year it dug out the cellar and 
built the wall. In 1943 the members started 
to build the club house, contributing their 
labor. The membership by that time had 
jumped to 250. Today the club house is 
completed and the building debt is free. 

Present officers include President Wm. A. 
Yale; Vice-President Emory Smith; Record- 
ing Secretary, Howard ‘Bud’ Seitz; Financial 
Secretary, Leon R, Lentz; Treasurer, Preston 
V. Snyder; Field Captain, Wm. Hangebuck; 
and directors Wm. Hill, Franklin Strowl, 
Mark Andreas, John Flexer and Albert 
Swartz. Meeting nights are held the second 
Thursday each month. 


The Carlisle Fish and Game Association 
has applied for a charter of incorporation as 
a non-profit organization. The purpose of 
this club, according to the petition, is to 
promote better hunting and fishing, to con- 
serve, protect, propagate, increase and aid 
in distribution of game and fish in nearby 
sportsmen’s haunts. 


Thomas DeVivo, Stroudsburg, was elected 
president of the Pocono Mountain Sports- 
men’s Association at a recent meeting. This 
organization will join with other clubs in 
the Monroe County Federation in sponsoring 
a testimonial dinner for Benjamin K. 
Williams, East Stroudsburg, who was re- 
cently appointed a member of the Game 
Commission of this State. 





“The Greencastle Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association -acaguired a sixty acre 
farm for their future activities and as a 
game refuge. Plans for building the area 
up as a refuge and for constructing a rifle 
range, etc. are in the preliminary stage, but 
with the action this club gets from its mem- 
bers I believe the possibilities are very great 
for them to have one of the best homes in 
this part of the State. 
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The Clinton County Fish and Game As- 
sociation is conducting a hunt safely cam- 
paign that is really “something to write home 
about.” 

It distributed safety placards to every 
sporting goods store and every other store 
in the Clinton County area that sells hunt- 
ing supplies. It also carried a large number 
of newspaper “ads”, some of them full page, 
in local papers urging safe hunting. 

The association has purchased a subscrip- 
tion to the Game News and the ANGLER for 
every school library—Secondary or Col- 
legiate, Protestant or Catholic—in the Clin- 
ton County area, and subscribed to these 
magazines for each Boy Scout in its district. 
The Boy Scout Council of the City of Lock 
Haven agreed to participate in the rabbit 
trapping program under the direction of 
Game Protector Miles Reeder immediately 
after the hunting season. 

Every high school system in the area had 
a “Hunt Safely” chapel program at which 
time safety placards were distributed and 
Game Protector Reeder gave an interesting 
talk. 

In connection with this enterprise the 
club sponsored an essay contest in the 
schools throughout the county. Two prizes 
of $10 are being offered to the boy and gir] 
who submit the best essay on safe hunting. 

During the past two years this energetic 
sportsmen’s club has increased in member- 
ship from 500 to 1,950. Every Clinton County 
boy and girl who hunts or fishes was given 
an opportunity to join the club, and they 
took advantage of it. There are very few 
clubs that are pursuing so enthusiastically 
or energetically an overall conservation pro- 
gram as the Clinton County group and it is 
to be highly commended for its efforts. 


The Lehigh County Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association conducted an amateur 
field trial on October 28 which drew an entry 
oi 25 dogs and more than 500 spectators. 
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Photo courtesy Dave DeLong, Evening Chronicle, Allentown. 
Larry Nuesslein, Allentown marksman and former member of the U. S. Olympic 
rifle team, is shown in the center of the photograph above, showing the weapon with 
which he thrilled the Lehigh County Fish and Game Association audience at its 24th 
annual Hunter’s Night on October 24. At the left is William T. Minnich, a member 
of the board. At the right is Jack Houser, also a board member. 


Mrs. F. Letourneau of Sutton rubbed her 
eyes and looked again one October morning 
when she glanced out toward her front 
yard. There gamboling merrily on the lawn 
were two deer—a doe and a buck. The 
animals fled when they saw Mrs. Letour- 
neau but they left their footprints in her 
lawn. 





Members of the Mifflin County Sportsmen’s Association of Lewistown about to re- 
lease some of the ringnecks they raised last summer. Left to right: Darl Delong, John 
Goss, Ralph Kerstetter, Richard Goss, Secretary-Treasurer, Chas, Curr, Sr., Chairman, 
Fish Committee, Game Protector Ralph McCoy, Robert Shotzer, Chairman, Game Com- 
mittee, and Lloyd Gill, Recording Secretary. This organization has only been in 
existence since May 1, 1945, and already has a membership of 600. 


The Armstrong County Sportsmen’s 
League recently started publishing a little 
bulletin “The Bull” in the hope of stirring 
up sufficient enthusiasm among the sports- 
men so the club can do something more 
than just talk about hunting. 

“The Bull” tells briefly about the activities 
of the various local sportsmen’s organizations 
within the county. This should stimulate 
interest among the local clubs and bind them 
closer as a county organization. Good luck, 
boys! 





During “Hunt Safely Week” the St. Marys 
Sportsmen’s Association sponsored a poster 
campaign throughout the town and also sup- 
plied all the schools with safety posters. A 
movie on the safe handling of firearms, “The 
Making of a Shooter,” was shown to climax 
the week’s program and Game Protector Ted 
Carlson of the Johnsonburg district gave an 
interesting talk on safe hunting, citing some 
local accidents that were caused by care- 
lessness. 

Twenty-one new members were recently 
admitted to the Montour County Fish and 
Game Conservation Club. 





The Montgomery County Fish, Game and 
Forestry Association ran a big advertisement 
in the local papers urging hunters to respect 
the rights of landowners, to play safe with 
firearms and look before they shoot, and to 
not waste shells, meat or skins. This was a 
fine gesture on the part of the Montgomery 
County boys. We hope other clubs will 
follow suit and call these important issues 


‘to the attention of sportsmen throughout the 


entire hunting season. 
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CORN FED SQUIRRELS 





The dead chestnut tree in the lane. 


going end over end, into the timber that 
bordered the field on the left. The report 
of the rifle startled the gray who leaped into 
a young birch tree beside the fence. Jim 
got him with a quick shot and it lodged in 
a forked limb just above the top rail. 

I saw no sign of the black after squeezing 
the trigger, but was curious to see where 
my bullet had hit that ear of corn. We 
found it about twenty feet beyond the 
fence. There was a splash of red in the 
mid section and we found the squirrel beside 
a rock nearby. The only remark made dur- 
ing the ruckus was when Jim laid the game 
side by side with the comment—“Oh-Boy, 
Corn Fed!” 

Another squirre] started to bark over in 
the timber and we slipped over in that di- 
rection. He quieted down in a minute so 
we perched on a rock, keeping a close watch 
over the woods ahead. A slight scratching 
sound reached us as down the bole of a 
big cottonwood about thirty feet from Jim 
came a big gray squirrel. A dozen feet from 


the ground he stopped, head down, his fine 
tail draped upward over the trunk of the 
tree. It made a picture no artist could 
paint. Jim had to take the shot left-handed. 
He eased his rifle around an inch at a time. 
The squirrel never moved a muscle and Jim 
shot it directly under the ear. 

Two more started to bark some distance 
ahead. They seemed to be located on op- 
posite sides of an old apple orchard that 
stood beyond a small forest of black birch. 
Jim went around to his right and I went 
straight on, when the squirrel ahead started 
barking again. A little stalking and con- 
siderable noise stirred up when I slipped 
on a frosty stone, ended with an easy shot 
that dropped him out of a scrubby pin oak. 
I had just pumped in a fresh shell when a 
rabbit came hopping up from a little ra- 
vine just ahead. -He was in no hurry, 
had apparently not seen me, and I scored 
a near miss on him. The little bullet just 
creased him, but knocked him out long 
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enough for me to get to him before he could 
get up and get going. 

In the next half hour I heard Jim shoot 
several times, saw a ‘possum waddle out 
rom under a wild grapevine and disappear 
into a stone pile. A few minutes later I 
almost stepped on a gray squirrel that, from 
nowhere, ran right up to me. This fellow 
didn’t waste any time on the take-off when 
he saw who I was. He poured on the coal, 
dove under a laurel bush and raced up a 
sapling almost in the same breath. From 
the sapling he made a great leap, landed 
running on the side of a chestnut stub and 
disappeared for a moment. Presently he 
appeared again, this time a few feet higher, 
and stuck his head and forefeet out of a 
hole where once a limb had grown. I took 
the shot expecting to see him fall forward. 
Instead, he fell inside the stub, starting a 
m.niature avalanche of decayed wood in the 
‘uzdst of which he was delivered almost at 
my feet, like a candy bar from a slot ma- 
chine, through a great hole at the roots of 
the stub. 

Although the day was yet young, things 
began to quiet down. There was still to be 
heard the everlasting chucking of the chip- 
munks, the occasional drumming of a grouse, 
or the staccato kuk, kuk, kuk  0of 
a pileated woodpecker. I hunted around 
toward the brow of the point hill and 
seeing no game, went over where the 
wooded jungle slopes off at a sixty degree 
angle toward the village, four hundred feet 
below. I arrived just in time to see a 
magnificent fox squirrel run up a tall poplar 
and out on a limb overhanging the slope. 
He was suspicious, but his attention seemed 
to be directed along the slope to the left. 
Jim could be over there, so I kept quiet, 
watching the squirrel until he settled down. 
In a little while he crouched flat on the limb, 
his long tail swinging in the fitful breeze. 
I wanted this fellow to mount for Jim and 
took care to aim low and b&ck of the head. 
His last leap was directed toward a nearby 
tree, but he folded up midway and landed 
in a bush a few yards down the hill. 

The frost of early morning, now reduced 
to water, had softened the carpet of leaves. 
Stalking was easy I learned with a start, 
when Jim’s ear-splitting whistle sounded 
from behind me. “O-ho!” said he, “Caught 
you sound asleep didn’t I? Where’s your 
sixth sense? Don’t you know you're sup- 
posed to heed your hunches?” “Nix on you 
and your hunches,” says I. “I know I came 
in here with an Indian, but the half-wild 
ones don’t bother me any. This squirrel had 
you spotted for the last twenty minutes and 
I heard you lay down quite a barrage a 
while back.” “Yes,” said Jim, “and darn it, 
my bag is full, much too soon, on the only 
day I can get away this month!” 

His map wore such a woeful expression, 
while he emptied his pockets of four gray 
and two black squirrels, that I suggested, 
with a grin, that he go dig the ‘possum out 
of the stone pile. With a half-snarl in his 
voice he retorted—“Nix on you and your 
opossums. Go ahead and laugh your head 
off and if you’ve got game enough to fill 
your gluttonous maw, let’s go home!” 

We went back through the lane to check 


(Continued on next page) 
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out at the house and found Link soaking his 
foot in a pan of water. On a chair beside 
him’ rested a strip of linen, a spool of ad- 
hesive tape and a bottle of arnica. In answer 
to Jim’s “How come?” Link replied, “I 
guess I’m too old to let loose around cattle. 
All my life I’ve worked with cows, but it 
took old Brin to teach me to keep my dogs 
out from under. She weighed nine twenty 
last March and has put on another hundred 
weight of beef since then. Of course it had 
to be the biggest cow on the farm to force 
common sense through my crust!” Old Brin 
had certainly done a good job on Link’s great 
toe. It was swelled to about the size of a 


A FARMER LOOKS AT 


management program seems to hang. Wild- 
life management should not be a goal by it- 
self, but should be part of an integrated pro- 
gram in which the farmer has caught the 
spirit of conservation. The spirit or philos- 
ophy of conservation is the desire to improve 
and increase the resources which the good- 
ness of the Lord has given to us. It is the 
desire to hand on to the next man a better 
farm than we received, not a poorer one. It 
means that the farmer recognizes the soil, 
water, woodland, and wildlife as resources to 
be tended with care and thankfulness. 


But the problem in the past has been to 
arouse this conservation spirit among the 
farmers. Certain soil men have achieved it 
among small groups; the forestry leaders 
have accomplished a comparable spirit among 
groups of forestry enthusiasts, and game 
commissions and sportsmen’s clubs have 
striven unceasingly to work out their plans 
for a wide application of good wildlife man- 
agement. The difficulty has been to arouse 
the desire to conserve all resources, not just 
certain specific resources. As regards wild- 
life management, it was not difficult to in- 
terest farmers in doing a little winter feed- 
ing, or in helping restock the game supply, 
or perhaps planting a little bird feed, but 
how about reforestation of rough land, con- 
tour stripping for lanes of travel, and wood- 
land management for best wildlife conditions. 
These last named features of a good wild- 
life management program were ignored by 
the large majority of farmers for years. 
There was too much work simply for wild- 
life conservation. 

Beginning in the late 1930’s a new move- 
ment spread rapidly over this country, the 
soil conservation district movement. All 
over the United States farmers began to band 
together to form soil conservation districts, 
local organizations of farmers, established ac- 
cording to law, but operated democratically 
by the farmers themselves to carry on a 
broad and effective soil and moisture pro- 
gram for the general welfare of the people in 
the districts. With these district move- 
ments, has gradually developed the conserva- 
tion philosophy, the desire to conserve our 
resources, whatever they may be, the desire 
t») make a poor farm good—a good farm 
better, the desire to improve a piece of 
woodland, the wish for a better and broader 
wildlife program. The conservation philos- 
ophy, or the spirit of conservation, is by no 
means an accomplished fact. It is just start- 
ing; it is a great and growing thing in this 
nation of ours. It is bringing stream pollu- 
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turkey egg and colored like a ripe plum— 
Royal purple. 

Link and his teen-age son, Bob, were alone 
on the farm for the winter, so we left four 
oi the squirrels and helped bandage the sore 
foot. I told Bob about the opossum and 
showed him how to set a trap for him and 
for weasels. Jim and I took the long way 
home, over an old logging road through smal! 
woodlots and underbrush. 

Where the old road ended on the slope, 
portions of an aged pole fence still marked 
what was once a clearing on a farm long 
since abandoned. On the topmost pole was 
perched the biggest Great Horned Owl we 
ever saw. When we first spotted him he 
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tion bills into our legislatures; it is bringing 
new regulations concerning forest care and 
forest fires; it is bringing better laws and 
plans for soi] conservation; it is bringing new 
ideas for wildlife care and protection. It is, 
in short, the awakening of a careless nation 
to new responsibilities. 

In our wildlife management program the 
soil conservation district plays another im- 
portant part, besides awakening*a broad con- 
servation interest of which wildlife conserva- 
tion is a part. The district is authorized by 
law to seek aid from, and to co-operate with 
other agencies, such as the Forestry Service, 
River and Stream Commissions, Game Com- 
missions; Soil Conservation Service, and 
many other organizations. The district can 
coordinate the work of all these agencies so 
that on my farm, through the help of the 
d:strict, the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Extension Service are teaching me how 
to contour strip and terrace my fields, the 
Department of Forests and Waters is teach- 
ing me good woodland management, and th? 
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sat erect and motionless, his back toward 
Jim who was in the lead. Suddenly his 
head turned half-way around, the great, 
yellow eyes staring barefully at us. The 
next moment his head snapped back, eyes 
front, the stubby wings unfolded and an 
instant later Jim’s bullet hit him, dead center 
at the base of the neck. I believe this owl 
was the same rascal who had, for many 
years, serenaded the village at the twilight 
hcur. He could be seen and heard, from 
almost any place in the borough, as he 
perched on a dead limb high above the trees 
on the point hill. With my fox squirrel ‘held 
in his talons, his yellow eyes, now of glass, 
stare balefully from a shelf in Jim’s den. 


(Continued from page 5) 


State Game Commission is helping my neigh- 
bors and me to solve our wildlife manage- 
ment problems through a _ well-coordinated 
State Farm Game Land Project, which em- 
braces several thousand acres of farmland. 
The State Farm Game Land Project is most 
successful, first, because the farmers are con- 
servation-minded to start with; second, be- 
cause the project furnishes the needs of the 
wildlife by providing refuges, feeding pro- 
grams, and supervision; third, because it 
provides protection to the farmer from im- 
proper and illegal hunting through safety 
zones and game warden supervision; and 
fourth, because it provides for hunters, 
country or city, a well-stocked hunting area 
of ample size, open to all. It is a complete 
program. As a conservation-minded farmer, 
I am most optimistic about the future of our 
farm wildlife program in this country. We 
have a big job to do, but we are starting in 
the right direction when we are aiming 
toward a program that conserves all our 
resources. 


A Game Protector checks the licenses of two hunters on a Farm-Game Cooperative 


project. 
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him. He indicated a willingness to do so 
if full settlement could be effected for $1,000. 
This offer was again rejected because of 
the magnitude and seriousness of the 
offenses. Mr. Tompkins agreed to “produce” 
his client on Tuesday, January 16, at Justice 
Wandall’s office at Coudersport, for hearings. 

The officers did not relax their vigilance 
in attempting to gain the objective of their 
-Search. Late on Sunday night, January 14, 
they responded to a “tip” that Shutt was 
“hiding out” in an abandoned dwelling near 
Austin. Immediate checking proved the tip 
worthless. 


How and Where Killers Operated 


These cases were widely publicized in 
local newspapers. As a result, much useful 
information was made available to the in- 
vestigators. 

The officers learned that between Novem- 
ber 19 and November 26, Shutt and his 
accomplice, Rees, had, through the use of 
spotlights attached to three different motor 
vehicles, killed a total of 14 buck deer at 
night time. In addition, Rees had killed the 
four antlerless deer with which he was ap- 
prehended on January Ist. Introducing as- 
sembly line efficiency, coupled with mass 
production, disclosed the biggest case of 
wholesale slaughter of buck deer by two 
men, in so short a period of time, ever to 
come to the attention of the authorities. 

Rees and Shutt met on the road near 
Austin during the second week of November 
1944, and at that time hatched their plans to 
spotlight a large number of buck deer. 
They planned to sell them to unsuccessful 
hunters during the regular deer season 
that opened December 1. 


Officers were told that Rees, who worked 
on his father’s farm, would go down to the 
Wheeler farm and meet Shutt between nine 
and twelve o'clock at night. From this loca- 
tion, and using one of three automobiles, 
either the 1938 Packard sedan owned by 
Rees, or the 1941 Packard sedan and a 1940 
Plymouth coach, both owned by Shutt, they 
proceeded to cruise only the improved high- 
ways in Summit, Sylvania, Wharton, Portage 
and Homer Townships in Potter County, and 
also Grove Township in Cameron County. 
They finished operations usually between 
two and five o’clock in the morning. 

The area through which their unlawful 
operations were conducted is in the heart 
of some of the finest big game hunting in 
Pennsylvania. It is a mountainous, rugged 
country, dotted with farms, most of them 
quite far apart. Many hunting camps, oc- 
cupied usually only during the hunting 
season, are located in these townships. The 
territory was ideally conducive for their 
operations. Sportsmen have spent thousands 
and thousands of dollars for land, buildings 
and taxes in this section, that they and their 
friends might enjoy brief respites from their 
labors and perpetrate their sport. 

Much of the land consists of State Forest 
holdings and abandoned farms. A _ heavy 
deer population exists and hundreds of deer 
can be seen within close distances of the 
highway, foraging in the apple orchards and 
fields. Truly, it is a paradise for the hunter 
and outdoorsman. 

Rees, in company with officers, revisited 
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these sections but was unable to specifically 
point out where each of the deer had been 
killed. 

Their operations in Summit and Sylvania 
Townships, Potter County, covered Route 
52002, between Costello and the Harrington 
farm, a distance of approximately eight to 
ten miles. All deer killed in this area were 
taken north of the junction of South Woods 
and Route 52002. He stated that either five 
or six bucks were killed in those two town- 
ships. 

In Wharton Township the deer were killed 
along highway Route 872, between Costello 
and Wharton, a distance of approximately 
five miles. One deer was killed on this 
route. 

In Portage Township, between Costello and 
the Keating Township line, along highway 
Routes 872 and 607, an approximate distance 
of eleven miles, Rees recalled that four or 
five buck deer were shot in that area, but 
none were recovered. When questioned if 
any effort was made to recover the deer 
the following day, Rees replied “only one.” 
In this instance they felt reasonably certain 
the deer coyld be recovered but were not 
successful. All were allowed to die and rot. 
The risk of being observed the following 
day was too hazardous. 

In Homer Township, along highway Route 
872, on the Steve Kelly farm near Inez, Rees 
admitted that one buck deer had been 
killed at this location. 

Their activities were not confined alone 
to Potter County, when Rees admitted that 
a buck deer had been killed along Route 
872 near the “Lushbaugh,” in Grove Town- 
ship, Cameron County. 

Hunting alone, Rees admitted killing a 
buck deer on the mouth of Moores Run in 
Sylvania Township, and another buck at the 
mouth of Gravel Lick Run. These two deer 
were turned over to Shutt and added to their 
“warehouse stock,” then being accumulated. 

This compilation does not include the three 
does and button buck killed on State Forest 
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Land, by Rees, on Moore’s Run in Sylvania 
Township. Those were the deer in his pos- 
session at the time of apprehension on Jan- 
uary 1. 

A study of their “modus operandi” dis- 
closed nothing new to Pennsylvania Game 
Protectors. A spotlight was permanently 
attached to the 1941 Packard sedan used by 
Shutt and Rees, while the Plymouth coach 
owned by Shutt, and the Packard sedan 
owned by Rees were equipped with reason- 
able spotlights which were attached to the 
automobiles. 

When Rees’ car was used for their ex- 
ploits, he drove the car, and when Shutt’s 
automobiles were used, Shutt drove them. 
Rees stated that on these expeditions Shutt 
operated the spotlight and also killed the 
deer. : 

All of the animals were allegedly killed 
with a .22 caliber Hornet rifle. 

Immediately after the deer was killed 
Shutt would turn the automobile over to. 
Rees who would drive down the road for 
distances of from one to three miles to as- 
certain if any person was in that area, and 
thus avoid detection. During his absence, 
Shutt would dress the animal. Rees, upon 
his return to the scene of the killing, would 
pick up Shutt. They would then proceed 
to other localities hopeful of killing addi- 
tional bucks. Rees admitted that on some 
nights the hunting was better than on others. 
As many as three bucks were killed in one 
night. In all instances where Shutt’s Pack- 
ard car was used in the killings, they re- 
turned to the Wheeler farm and obtained 
Shutt’s Plymouth coach. When questioned 
by officers as to the reason for this pro- 
cedure, Rees explained that Shutt told him 
“there is no use getting blood all over two 
cars.” 

The deer that were killed were not always 
taken to the Wheeler farm on the same night 
of the killing, according to Rees. On one 
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‘Here is where illegal venison trafficers concealed their deer, automobiles, guns and 


other paraphernalia. 
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THAT SECOND MILE 


cover in thick laurel a half-mile away. They 
caused me no end of trouble, but in spite 
of the apparent failure, and ‘the laborious 
task of hunting rough territory, I learned to 
deeply love the sport before I ever bagged 
a bird. I could not give up, and one day 
persistent efforts bore fruit; and that day 
will stand out in my hunting memories above 
al! others. Since then, I have experienced 
about every type of grouse trickery, and 
have learned to hunt him with a fair degree 
of success, but as long as I live the glorious 
thrill of that first accomplishment will never 
dim. 

It was a Saturday afternoon and I had 
Doe Puckett’s veteran old bird dog from 
Lynchburg. Nancy had hunted quail eight 
seasons of her nine years, and this day I had 
the rare pleasure to introduce her to this 
noted thunderbird. She quickly learned to 
love the woods and after her first grouse 
peint, the fields never appealed to her as 
much again. It was difficult to get her to 
hunt auail after she was taken back to 
Virginia. 

The day was still and autumn woods were 
quietly ablaze with brightest colors, and lazy 
leaves drifted gently to the ground. This 
woody wonderland was a haven and at the 
moment game seemed unimportant, and right 
then I thoroughly relaxed. 

Nancy cast right and left, into the spruce 
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particular night, when they had already 
killed a deer, they “picked up” two bucks 
that had been killed the night previous, 
hidden in the brush, and removed the three 
of them to the Wheeler “hide out”. 

Rees declared that he had never assisted 
Shutt beyond delivering carcasses to the 
“lean-to” shed on the Wheeler property. 
When questioned as to how Shutt, who is 
small of stature, could handle a large twelve- 
point buck, weighing probably one hundred 
sixty pounds, raising it into the loft alone, 
he explained that Shutt used a block and 
tackle for their purpose. Another neat 
operational feature. 

The two men agreed that the deer would 
be sold to unsuccessful hunters during the 
deer season of 1944 at prices ranging from 
$10.00 to $20.00 each, depending upon the 
quality of the antlers. 

The entire month of November in Penn- 
Sylvania was quite mild. On one occasion 
Rees alleges that Shutt told him that he 
doubted whether he would be able to sell 
the deer, as the warm weather was causing 
the carcasses to spoil. 

Shutt was the brains of the outfit, the 
“salesman” and to handle all sale trans- 
actions. Apparently some of the deer were 
sold by Shutt before the carcasses spoiled. 
In the latter part of November, Shutt gave 
his confederate a $10.00 and a $5.00 bill as 
his share of the proceeds from the sale of 
some deer. He also accredited him with 
$5.90 that Shutt had spent for some bearings 
for the Rees car. It seems reasonable to 
believe that Shutt had disposed of two or 





thickets, under the wild grapevines, througn 
old apple orchards, and up the alder runs. 
Across the swift little stream we went and 
followed a fire trail through a_ heavily 
wooded timberland that borders the lake. 
Nancy was close in and I saw her stiffen 
when a _ strong luscious scent filled her 
sensitive nostrils; a few steps and she stopped 
as if petrified. One of her hind feet was 
raised, and she dared not touch it to the 
ground for fear that one move would spoil 
our fun. As I walked in behind her, I heard 
a little noise in a brush pile not ten feet 
from her accurate point. One step farther 


possibly three carcesses from his huge ware- 
house. 

Shutt later admitted to officers that he had 
freely violated the Game Law since 1940. 
Retaliation against a Game Protector who 
caused him to be penalized $25.00 for “shoot- 
ing a grouse while on the highway,” deeply 
incensed him. On November 25, 1940, Shutt 
was being followed in his automobile by 
Game Protector Ostrum in Cameron County 
without Shutt’s knowledge. A ruffed grouse 
crossed the road in front of the Shutt car 
and stopped on the edge of the road. Shutt 
immediately jumped from his car and shot 
at the bird. Simply another demonstration 
of his qualities as a sportsman. An occupant 
in Shutt’s car paid the penalty for him. 
He was also the same man to whom Shutt 
fled in Harrisburg, when in his latest diffi- 
culties for advice and financial assistance. 

Rees, in an amended statement, revealed 
that the four deer with which he was ap- 
prehended on January 1 were killed on 
December 28, between ten and eleven o’clock 
in the morning. He dressed the deer in the 
woods and returned to his home for lunch. 
After lunch he went to the Wheeler farm 
and told Shutt of his success. Together 
they returned to the place where the deer 
were killed, then secreted in the back of 
the Packard automobile owned by Rees. 
They were then taken to the “lean-to” shed 
on the Wheeler property, skinned out and 
reloaded in the rear of the Rees car. Rees 
informed investigating officers that he had 
given Shutt the two front quarters and one 
hind quarter of the fawn, button buck that 
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and pandemonium broke loose! There was 
a whole covey of them, and they scattered 
in every direction. Such noise was too much 
for my inexperience and I stood dumbly 
helding an unfired gun—the excitement was 
far too great. 

Nancy did not wait very long to relocate 
single after single, and when my first bird 
fell ’midst a cloud of feathers, and the setter 
delivered him to me, my racing heart, was 
taxed to capacity. Right then I knew that 
o]!’ Master had “taken me in” where only 
the elect reside. The sun lighted golden 
brown ruffled feathers, and his warm heavy 
body gave ecstatic bliss equalled only by a 
fellow’s first kiss. Both memories never to 
be forgotten. 

It is not necessary to say how many birds 
I missed nor how much powder I burned, 
but three plump grouse just about fills the 
game pocket of a hunting coat and a hunter’s 
heart can stand just so much. 

It was hard for Nancy to understand our 
leaving because she was having the time of 
her life. As I turned my back on that scene 
and headed homeward, I doffed my hunting 
cap to the grandest of all game birds; to the 
beginning of a bright new chapter in my 
memory book of hunting, and silently, but 
revently thanked the Master of the wood- 
lends for the strength to endure that second 
mile of successful hunting. 


(Continued from page 26) 


he had killed for his assistance. The heads 
and hides of these animals were thrown in 
the back of the shed. Apparently these had 
been removed by Shutt prior to the search 
made of these premises, Investigators never 
located them. Rees also revealed that he 
was preparing to leave for Youngstown, Ohio. 
at the time of his arrest and intended to 
dispose of the deer among his friends and 
relatives in that State. 

The longer the investigation was continued 
the more serious the situation became. 
Thomas Andrew McMahon, an Evangelist be- 
tween 68 and 70 years of age, who had been 
befriended by the mother of Ezra Shutt many 
years ago, is acting as caretaker on the Shutt 
farm in Cameron County. He has resided 
on the property from time to time during 
the past ten years, being steadily residenced 
there for the past two years. He was ques- 
tioned on January 15, 1945 concerning his 
knowledge of the seven-point buck deer 
found by officers on those premises on Janu- 
ary 2. 

He stated “I saw about two inches of a 
deer horn sticking out of the leaves (a huge 
pile of leaves in the Shutt barn) the latter 
part of December 1944. Ezra was out here 
on December 30. They killed a beef that 
day. When Ezra was coming from the wood- 
shed I met him on the porch and asked him 
what he was going to do with “that” (deer 
in the barn). “Do with what?” he inquired. 
“That deer in the leaves.” “Feed it to the 
dogs,” he replied. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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FIELD NOTES 


“Raccoons are very plentiful around here 
this fall and the market value of the pelts is 
so low that there is not much encourage- 
ment for the ’coon hunters and trappers this 
fall. It requires a considerable amount of 
work to properly skin, stretch and flesh a 
raccoon pelt and most hunters and trappers 
fee] that it is not worth the time and labor 
spent. I personally feel the raccoon destroys 


a large amount of small game and I would 
also personally like to see some condition 
brought about that would encourage more 
hunting and trapping of raccoons.”—Game 
Honesdale, 


Protector Maynard R. Miller, 
October 1945. 
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“Many foxes have been killed in this sec- 
tion. There are a number of trappers out. 
some quite successful. However, I do not 
believe their success at trapping will result 
in a satisfactory solution to the predator 
problem. In the first place the red fox is 
the only one sought—gray fox territory in 
the district is being avoided by all except 
one trapper. Secondly, no trapper is reach- 
ing into the true breeding and feeding 
ranges, but all are trapping along the roads 
and are taking only the foxes that come out 
to run and play there. And, finally, the 
natural discouragement caused by a falling 
off in returns is beginning to result in a 
discontinuance of operations by some. 

“I feel we have just about trapped off the 
annual increase in the red fox population, 
leaving the breeding population about what 
it was. And, except for my own efforts and 
those of George Powley of Wilcox, gray 
foxes and other predators have not been 
much disturbed.”"—Game Protector L. B. 
Rosenkrans, Wilcox, October 1945. 


Five breeds of dogs were found best for 
Army purposes, and only these, or positive 
crosses of these breeds, were accepted for 
military uses; they are the German Shep- 
herd, Belgian Sheep, Doberman Pinscher, 
Collie and Schnauzer. 





Ambergris is a curious substance that 
seems to be produced only in the intestines 
of sick whales; formerly used in perfume 
meking, it has now been replaced by syn- 
thetic chemicals. 





.down will come off with it. 
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The female shrew interlaces leaves to make 
a roof for the nest. 


The longest distance an arrow has been 
shot by a woman archer in “regular flight” 
shooting is 1,190 feet 9 inches. The record 
was made in 1941. 


“Fish Warden Sheldon and I trapped foxes 
together this month. We put out our first 
traps on the fifth and had our first fox the 
next morning. By the end of the month 
we had pelted 97 foxes. Besides these, we 
had 17 stolen and 12 that pulled the stakes 
and escaped. The weather was very un- 
favorable for fox trapping as we had so much 
rainfall that it was impossible to make a 
set in this low flat country without carrying 
along some sand. In fact it got so wet that 
when we dug the bait hole, water would 
immediately fill it. Stakes seemed to be 
quite firm when driven, but as soon as a 
fox was caught and the stake was worked 
by the fox the water filled the hole and the 
stake pulled out very easily. Last year we 
had no trouble of this kind, but we learned 
that every trapping season is not the same. 
Raccoon hunters and duck hunters accounted 
for some of the foxes that were stolen, bui 
this is a well populated community and a 
fox in a trap is seldom passed up by any- 
one it seems. 

“One of the unusual experiences of a 
trapper happened to me this month. On one 
trip I had trapped a red fox and William 
Grimm, from the Research Department, was 
putting the coup de grace to it while I was 
resetting the trap. We thought the fox was 
finished and Bill was watching me when the 
fox grabbed Bill’s foot. Bill jumped straight 
into the air in surprise and pain. The fox 
took off down through the woods with me 
after it. I almost- had him several times and 
was still only a couple feet behind him 
when I decided I did not want him so badly 
after all. 

“Later I caught the same fox. This time 
he was caught by the left foot and the right 
one was infected around the mark of the 
first trap. He was very light in weight and 
evidently had not fed very much with the 
bad leg, but it was gratifying to know that 
I could fool the same fox twice. I did not 
let him go to see if I could catch him the 
third time.”—Game Protector Raymond M. 
Sickles, Linesville, October 1945. 


To remove troublesome down and pin 
feathers from ducks after the heavy plum- 
mage has been plucked, melt three bars of 
paraffin in a shallow dish. Remove head 
and feet from duck and then roll it in the 
hot paraffin until it is entirely coated. Let 
the paraffin cool until it has hardened, and 
then peel it off. All the pin feathers and 
Cost: about 
one-half cent a duck. Time saved; about 
20 minutes. 


BOOK REVIEW 


WILDWOOD WISDOM by Ellsworth Jaeger. 
Macmillan Company, Publishers, New York 
$2.95. 

This is a book for both the experienced 
woodsmen and the newcomer to the pleasures 
of camping. 
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The first section of the book is devoted 
to equipment, packs, clothing, shelters, beds, 
fireplaces, fire building, firewood, the use of 
the ax and knife, sanitation, camp cookery 
and the identification of edible, poisonous and 
useful plants and trees. 

The second half deals with the crafts and 
skills acquired as by-products of camping. 
There are chapters on barkcraft, canoes, 
portaging, trail craft, calling animals, primi- 
tive tools and weapons, camp furnishings 
and furniture, Indian lore, and woods in 
winter. Included are diagrams of how to 


make buckskin and rawhide and patterns 
showing how to make these skins into parkas, 
boots, caps and moccasins. 





Tranquility, Tranquility Revisited, and Tran- 
quility Regained by Col. Harold P. Sheldon, 
(Countryman Press Books) A. S. Barnes 
and Co., Pub., New York, N. Y. 


There are no books on the subjects of 
hunting and fishing and life in the real New 
England country that have given as great 
pleasure to as many people as the stories 
contained in Col. Sheldon’s three little books. 
Into the pages of these books the author 
has poured his love and feeling for hunting 
and fishing and for the warm beauty of the 
hills and countryside of Vermont. 


POT LUCK by Roland Clark. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 67 West 44th St. New York 18, 
N. Y. A Countryman Press book. 


As a teller of tales that grip the hearts 
of men who go out in the early dawn and 
cast their decoys on rosy waters, or tramp 
the frosty uplands, Roland Clark is hard 
to surpass. Not only does he write delight- 
fully about ducks and the men who hunt 
them, but he has also been drawing, paint- 
ing and etching them with masterful tech- 
nique for many years. This combination of 
author-artist has made him great among all 
lovers of wildfowling. 


In this book Roland Clark has given us 
an insight into the ways of men who have 
as a common interest the strong tie of mutual 
love for wide open spaces. His characters 
are real and human. The whimsical sayings 
of these men ring true to all members of the 
gunning clan. They are so because his 
characters, real or fictional, are the type who 
have shared, at one time or another, in the 
life-long experiences of the author. 
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“Persistent, isn’t he?” 


KNOW YOUR CARTRIDGES 


Cartridges of caliber 30 are among the 
most confusing of all ammunition to the 
layman. 

When one of the leading news magazines 
recently found difficulty in distinguishing 
between the 30-30 and the 30-06, it is no 
wonder that the average person, and that 
includes some military personnel, has tough 
going finding his way around among the 
numerous cartridges of this class. 

There is a vast difference, both in ap- 
pearance and performance, between the 
various thirties because most are intended 
for separate purposes, according to V. J. 
Tiefenbrunn, former champion rifle and pis- 
tol shot and ammunition expert of the West- 
ern Cartridge Company Division of Olin In- 
dustries, Inc. 

Here are the most widely known members 
of the Thirty Family: the Winchester 30-30, 
the 30-06 Springfield, the 30-40 Krag, the 
300 Holland and Holland Magnum, the 30 
caliber Winchester carbine, Savage .300 and 
Remington .30. 

Each is a cartridge of different shape and 
size and each requires a gun chambered 
specifically for it. However, despite the 
diversity of cartridges and the wide range of 
bullet shapes and weights, all of this ammu- 
nition has one thing in common. It is all 
caliber .30 which means that the diameter of 
all bullets is three tenths of an inch. 

In other words, no matter whether the 
Thirties be slim, fat or pudgy, they all wear 
a caliber .30 hat. 

Thus, the numeral 30, which indicates cal- 
iber, is common to the numerical designations 
of all Thirties. In the case of the “hyphenated 
Thirties”—-those which have a double-numeral 
name like the 30-06—the second numeral can 
mean several things. 

The “06” in Uncle Sam’s 30-06 Springfield 
cartridge, refers to the Springfield rifle as 
modified in 1906, for which this ammunition 
was designed. 

The second “30” in Winchester’s 30-30, 
refers to the number of grains of powder used 
in the original 30-30. 

Years ago some manufacturers added a 
third numeral to indicate the weight of the 
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bullet. Thus, a 30-30 loaded with a 170-grain 
bullet could be designated 30-30-170. 

Before the war there were more than a 
dozen variations of the 30-30 cartridge, the 
variations being in the type and weight of the 
bullet and in the powder charge. All of these 
many cartridges could be used in the Model 
94 Winchester rifle and the short Winchester 
rifle called the carbine which were the first 
to use the 30-30. However, this ammunition 
could also be fired in several other guns. The 
Model 94, descendant of the original lever- 
action gun that won the West, was the first 
American rifle for which smokeless powder 
cartridges were adapted. The 30-30 was the 
first American sporting cartridge loaded with 
smokeless powder. 

From the standpoint of the number of dif- 
ferent kinds of cartridges, the 30-30 is a 
piker compared with the 30-06. First, there 
are two general classifications of 30-06 am- 
munition: military and sporting. 

Military cartridges for 30-06 rifles are made 
in two basic types, Mark 1 and Mark ‘2, and 
each of these general types has been made 
with various types of bullets such as ball, 
tracer, armor-piercing, incendiary, dummy 
and blank. 

Prior to the war there was an assortment 
of more than two dozen kinds of 30-06 sports- 
ing cartridges. Cartridges could be supplied 
with bullets weighing 110, 145, 150, 172, 180 
and 220 grains. Following were among the 
different kinds of bullets made: Metal case, 
soft point, expanding, controlled expanding, 
pointed expanding; open point expanding, 
open point expanding boat-tail and soft point 
boat-tail. 

And there were uses for each! 

There were also five other kinds of Thirties 
produced before the war. The 30 Newton 
was made for Newton and Meeker rifles. The 
30-40 Krag was made for the U. S. Krag- 
Jorgensen rifle which was the military weapon 
that preceded the Springfield. Cartridges for 
this gun were also used in various other 
rifles. The Savage .300 was made for the re- 
peating rifle of the same name and the Rem- 
ington .30 was made for guns of that com- 
pany. 

Most powerful of all the Thirties is the .300 
Holland and Holland Magnum, outstanding 
hunting cartridge of British origin, with a 


‘““HAMHEAD HOG” 
By S. A. Orr and R. G. Rodkey 





“You dumb mutt! I said pheasant, not peasant.” 


’ widow 





“You and your big mouth!” 


companion match cartridge developed by 
Western Cartridge Company. These, the 
Jumbos of the Thirties, are accurate at ranges 
upward of 1,000 yards. 

Contrasting sharply with the big H and H 
Magnum cartridge, is the smaller cartridge 
used in the caliber 30 Winchester carbine. 
It was developed by Winchester at the gov- 
ernment’s request for ammunition that would 
be effective at ranges up to 300 yards. Sub- 
sequently the New Haven Company also de- 
veloped the carbine to shoot the ammunition. 

Today, there are still many who believe 
erroneously that the Garand, Springfield and 
Winchester carbine all shoot the same ammu- 
nition because they are all caliber 30. How- 
ever, the carbine cartridge would rattle 
around in the chamber of a Springfield or 
Garand, while the cartridge for the latter 
guns is too large for the carbine. 

Ammunition made in this country for Ger- 
man Mauser 7.63 millimeter and Luger 7.65 
millimeter pistols, is classed as .30 caliber by 
American manufacturers because their bullet 
diameters are approximately the same as 
those of the Thirties. 





THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


The black widow spider is only a half- 
inch long, yet it is more deadly than the 
rattlesnake when it bites. The black widow 
has fangs that work like those of the rattle- 
snake and insert poison. This spider is a 
menace in California and Mexico and is 
slowly spreading to new territory and may 
be found in unexpected spots. The black 
differs from the harmless spider 
species. It does not like the light and hides 
in dark places in buildings and deep cracks 
in stone walls, ready to strike at a careless 
hand. The identifying mark of the feared 
rattler is its tail. The black widow’s mark 
is the red hour-glass it carries beneath its 
ebony black body. This spider becomes a 
destroyer two weeks after it leaves the egg 
sack in which it is born and starts to eat 
its own kind. After it mates, it devours its 
smaller and harmless black and white mate. 

$10.00 reward for the recovery of an 1897 
Model 30 Winchester Pump Gun with ribbed 
barrel and full choke—No. 845168. Left 
standing against a wire fence along a road 
near Sporting Hill, Lancaster County on 
November 1. Owner, M. G. Staffner, 3117 
Susquehanna St., Harrisburg; phone 3-4340. 
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IT DOESN’T PAY 
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Some of the automobile tires, etc., found during the investigation. 


Rees Again Prosecuted 


Rees, confronted with the facts discovered 
by the investigators, readily admitted his 
participation in the unlawful killing of the 
deer with spotlights at night and was again 
arraigned before Justice Wandall on the 
evening of January 15, 1945, charged with 
violation of Section 704 (f) of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Code and more specifically, “did 
use a mobile spotlight attached to a 
motor vehicle, namely, a 1938 Packard sedan 
bearing 1944 Pennsylvania registration 296H, 
and while using said automobile, its lights 
and spotlight attachment, did kill a deer.” 

He plead guilty and was directed to pay 
a fine of $100.00, together with costs in the 
amount of $13.85. The automobile, together 
with the spotlight was ordered forfeited to 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the 
use of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
to be disposed of in accordance with the 
provisions of law at public sale. This time 
Rees was unable to pay the fine and costs 
and was committed to the Potter County 
jail for 113 days. 


Shutt Brought to Trial 


Lawyer Tompkins and his client, Shutt, ap- 
peared in Coudersport shortly before noon 
on January 16, 1945, and after learning that 
other charges were pending against his client 
pleaded surprise and requested a continuance 
to permit him to study the law and make 
determinations. The continuance was 
granted by Justice Wandall until 11:00 a.m. 
the following day, January 17, 1945. Shutt 
was unable to provide adequate bail and 
was committed to jail. 


Earlier in the day Shutt had been able 
to satisfy the State Police that the articles 
seized at his home and “lean-to” shed were 
his property and lawfully obtained. 


The cases against Shutt were continued as 
scheduled on January 17. Tompkins, his at- 
torney entered a plea of not guilty to the 
’ two charges that had been filed against him 
“the unlawful possession of twelve deer,” 
and “the unlawful use of a 1941 Packard 
sedan bearing Pennsylvania registration 
RM612, by killing deer through the use of 
a spotlight attached to the vehicle.” 

Commonwealth witnesses testified against 


Shutt in both cases. He declined to testify 
and was adjudged guilty and ordered to pay 
a fine of $1200.00, together with the costs of 
prosecution in the sum of $20.30 on the un- 
lawful possession charge. On the second 
charge, that of the unlawful use of the 
motor vehicle to kill a deer, he was di- 
rected to pay a fine of $100.00 and costs of 
$15.35. The automobile’ was ordered for- 
feited to the Game Commission to be sold 
at public sale. 

The defendant indicated a completely de- 
tached attitude during the entire hearings, 
was committed to jail in default. His at- 
torney announced appeals would be filed 
within five days as required by law. 

These appeals were filed and granted by 
the Honorable Robert R. Lewis, President 
Judge of the Court of Quarter Sessions in 
Potter County, on January 20, 1945. Shuit 
posted $1300.00 cash bail for his appearance, 
and was released from jail. The Court set 
February 8, 1945 to hear the appeals. 


Rees Packard Sold 


Meanwhile representatives of the Game 
Commission busied themselves with the 
necessary details to offer at public sale the 
Packard automobile seized from Rees. 


The required legal notices were published 
in two newspapers of general circulation in 
the County for two successive weeks. 

Spirited but brief bidding marked the 
sale on February 3, when the vehicle was 
sold to the highest bidder for $625.00, cash. 


Deducting the encumbrance and the costs 
of sale, the Game Fund was enriched by 
$363.10. 


Judge Lewis Hears Appeals 


Judge Lewis has, for years, been a staunch, 
outstanding conservationist in Pennsylvania. 
He does little hunting with a gun, but does 
a lot with his movie camera. His friends 
can attest to the huge, diversified film li- 
brary of wildlife pictures that he prizes so 
highly. Much of his time, energy and per- 
sonal funds have been devoted to further 
the interests of the hunters and fishermen. 

Surcease from his labors has found him a 
devoted student of ballistics and firearms. 
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(Continued from page 27) 


He is a recognized authority on both sub- 
jects, and has a splendid collection. 

Officers appearing in his Court know that 
they must have proper evidence to support 
their contentions or the defendant will be 
acquitted. 

At the time of trial, in a side bar con- 
ference on February 8 with Judge Lewis, 
District Attorney Walter Wells, of Potter 
County, who represented the prosecution in 
these appeals and Mr. Tompkins, lawyer for 
the defendant, the Shutt cases took another 
peculiar turn. 

Mr. Tompkins informed the Court that 
his client was physically and mentally un- 
fit to enter into a defense. He contended 
that Shutt was mentally irrational and had 
failed to subpoena several witnesses whom 
he proposed to offer. In addition, Mr. Tomp- 
kins stated that he had been unable to 
perfect the defense because of lack of co- 
operation upon the part of Shutt. <A con- 
tinuance was requested. 

Judge Lewis then decided to hear the 
prosecution’s witnesses since they were pres- 
ent in Court and later determine the ques- 
tion of granting the continuance. 


The Court then directed that Shutt be 
committed to the Warren State Hospital, an 
institution for mental patients at Warren, 
Pennsylvania, for thirty or more days for 
observation purposes. Bail was continued 
as established. He indicated that after re- 
ceiving a report from the institution he 
would determine the future course to be 
pursued, 

The proceedings came to an abrupt ending 
without final adjudication, when Ezra Shutt 
died suddenly on the morning of March 3, 
1945 at the Warren State Hospital, appar- 
ently from “an acute upset, secondary to his 
mental illness.” His body was released to 
his father for burial. 

Two highly important legal problems now 
presented themselves. Extensive legal re- 
search failed to reveal a single opinion of 
record, bearing the same conditions, that 
might be used as a precedent. The ques- 
tions, “Does the bail of $1300 automatically 
revert to the Commonwealth, because the 
defendant was convicted at summary pro- 
ceedings?”, and “Does the Commonwealth 
gain possession of the 1941 Packard sedan, 
through forfeiture?”, were argued by legal 
minds, both in the affirmative and in the 
negative. Truly it was a strange situation, 
without precedent and unparalleled in game 
law enforcement. 


The final chapter was written by Honorable 
Robert R. Lewis when he filed his formal 
opinion with the Prothonotary of Potter 
Coynty on August 11, 1945. Requoted in 
part the opinion said: 


“We have before us for disposition two 
motions, filed on behalf of his adminis- 
trator, for abatement of the appeals, pay- 
ment of the cash bail and delivery of the 
seized property to him. 

“It is well settled, that, upon the death 
of the defendant in a criminal action, prior 
to sentence, the proceeding abates. Ob- 
viously this court has no authority to im- 
pose a fine upon a dead man. The al- 
lowance of the appeals placed upon the de- 


(Continued on next page) 
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fendant the inherent duty of prosecuting 

them with effect. It is not the fault of 

the Commonwealth, or the County, that 
they were not so prosecuted, 
“Let the appeal abate.” 

The abatement of the appeal having been 
granted the $1300 bail was returned to the 
estate of the deceased defendant, and after 
having secured releases for the property in 
its possession, the Game Commission re- 
linquished the automobile. Thus ended a 
true story of game law violations—stranger 
than fiction. 

Do violations of any of our laws pay? 
Absolutely not. For a time the violator 
may escape detection and apprehension, but 
when the long arm of the law catches up 
with him it is certainly very costly. Let’s 
see what it actually cost those who were 
successfully prosecuted in connection with 
this case. Wheeler paid fines and costs 
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totalling $208.00; Rees paid $208.00 and lost 
his automobile which sold for $625.00, and 
also lost his hunting license for two years. 
Rees’ actual financial loss in playing this 
“sweepstakes gamble”, when we credit him 
with the $20.90 which Shutt gave him, “for 
services rendered,” was $812.90. He also 
spent more than thirty days in jail on re- 
lated matters. Everyone will agree—it 
doesn’t pay. 

The carcasses of the deer seized in this 
case were found to be contaminated and 
unfit for human consumption. A conserva- 
tive estimate places this food loss at more 
than a quarter of a ton, a sizeable quantity 
in these days when steaks, chops and roasts 
are not only at premium prices but difficult 
to obtain, 

A sportman’s paradise has been raided 
and vandalized, its perpetrators apprehended 
and punished. 


EIGHT-YEAR REPORT 
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The hundreds of hunters who spend their 
time, money and energies in the area cov- 
ered by these ruthless killers are the real 
losers. Their losses cannot be replaced in 
dollars and cents. Little wonder they can’t 
find the bucks. These fellows took them 
out, in the most unsportsmanlike and un- 
scrupulous manner known to man—‘spot- 
lighting’—and for commercial purposes— 
long before the legitimate hunter even had 
a chance. 

Every good citizen, whether from Penn- 
sylvania, New York, or Florida, who hunts 
or fishes owes it to himself and those wild- 
life protecting agencies to furnish complete 
information of all persons suspected of vio- 
lating the Game and Fish Laws so that re- 
currences of this character may be reduced 
to the very minimum, because “It Doesn't 
Pay.” 


(Based on Complete Tabulations of Hunter’s Reports) 


This Report is being reprinted from last month to correct errors in compilation made in the average annual kill due to the haste in getting copy ready 
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for press. 
Average 
annual 
Season Season Season Season Season Season Season Season kill for 
Species of 1937 of 1938 of 1939 of 1940 of 1941 of 1942 of 1943 of 1944 period (A) 
SE eee eee eer. Pere ere 39,347 (closed) 49,106 40,995 9,271 30,860 23,931 28,411 } 72.337 
BPUEe, SRS BIC OTIONE osc acccacesdnccdarccsceeaccets (closed) 171,662 14,581 145,580 (closed) (closed) 14,951 (closed) § ii 

EE “EE? Ke crsstis wo od Se ok aA woe a ted k Dew ee 39,347 171,662 63,687 186,575 19,271 30,860 38,882 28,411 
SUN Waeaa Ae Wn a's 's wien eica 5) xs my) FR Rd i 8 ok ew OO 537 384 535 524 593 149 307 295 416 
Se a rey ree rere ocr rier rrr eaee 3,074,820 4,263,759 3,804,701 3,266,537 3,575,104 3,504,390 2,572,993 2,702,395 3,345,587 
ES SUNOS nk ic osc Waabe a Wo 4 bk eae eae 2,420 2,120 (cloged ) (ciosed (closed ) 6,019 3,716 3,665 3,588 
PE, POR OOS fo os ks clon save buesccbemes don ce (closed) CORON . 6. cccnvcie ae te aR acl aad (closed) 43 250 206 314 
ER os 55 394 hws pies 0s abba Trice ves a eelad eet 1,056,408 1,106,914 945,471 1,044,784 $36,213 1,201,979 779,745 859,399 991,364 
RIS de Pui fa’ grate Wig Wid S occas RL ATT oe eee 29,842 26,046 38,452 40,802 44,145 32,664 45,320 49,746 39,627 
he ey ine nr Tareer none Fagg ee ie 6,619 6,766 5,191 5,218 3,911 3,938 2,297 2,849 4,599 
EE OMI eg, has a Sele unkens Bwlangarkk axe oe 177,683 224,479 237,245 221,474 187,990 237,408 117,219 101,224 188,090 
MOOBROOK GUIGABBTER ec caiccas in Rie ciale seeds donte 371,526 517,280 471,539 459,071 537,990 463,794 431,735 414,797 458 ,466 
NR A Gla baa vcchiptwane’p: sit alien Mie ae Ut es Hae Se ee PS 105,795 109,891 111,674 74,808 70,929 68,409 41,373 47,969 78,856 
INL 5 cok sha ssh bine 1S ed pen BS wR REMAN Wd Che ee 57,244 50,085 40,816 29,087 31,328 27,729 15,588 16,400 33,535 
Wilson’s Snipe, Rails, Gallinules and Coots 12,657 8,717 6,294 5,091 4,162* 2,671* 1,779* 1,371* 5,343 
REL CAIOMUEOURD, 3645.5 é dworenuwasinws Ss bates omcres 78,543 78,613 47,449 43,204 46,566 38,888 25,764 39,175 49,775 
WER WON ow ssa nae ties Swale s wey Sat seewe 16,758 21,329 38,474 53,060 53,836 64,454 53,998 52,716 44,578 
PMORIINE, eal a 5 Sooo 5 hn ew Reh sau 6 sna Sd aweee ees (no record) 145,528 178,691 190,735 196,729 184,921 157,202 171,722 153,191 
Total Mumber of Pleces ..........ccccscsces 5,030,199 6,743,573 5,990,219 5,619,970 5,710,767 5,868,758 4,288,168 4,492,340 5,467,999 
a DY ds ERs a eens ocdve es CONDO CURD Ow 12,805,172 25,525,899 17,794,984 26,553,237 13,089,898 14,199,510 12,219,461 11,912,961 16,762,652 

BeOUUCe BO Fors MGUAls 5 i ccc ccicsccwecves 6,402 3,277 6,645 7,100 5,956 


*Does not include Snipe, season closed. 


(A) Where certain species were not legal during the entire period the average was 
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Help your Game Protector look after your game between now and next gunning season. 
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Remember he is only one man with many jobs to do and a 
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How the Size of Shot is Determined 


“How did you name the size of shot?” 

This is one of the hundreds of questions 
asked Henry P. David, public relations divi- 
sion, Remington Arms Company, Inc., yearly. 

“Here’s the answer,” says Davis. 

“There is a simple way to tell the story. 
It involves one of the three Rs... 
’rithmetic. The constant is 17! 

“For instance, take a Number 8 shot . 
subtract 8 from 17 and you get (in hun- 
dredth inches) .09.” ‘ 

“Here’s the rest of it, in size (diameter 


still in hundredth inches). SEVENTEEN is 
the keynote! 
Size Dianieter 
17 9 08” 
17 8 09” 
17 7% 095” 
17 7 10” 
17 6 mt ka 
17 5 12” 
17 4 13° 
17 3 14” 
17 2 15” 
17 1 16” 
BB 18” 


The fangs of a rattler are fixed on movable 
bone and when the mouth opens they move 
forward. Fangs are found only in poison- 
ous snakes, 


“The Crow Call” is another interesting 
organ which is published by the Crow Foot 
Rod and Gun Club of Wilkinsburg. It’s 
chockfull of interesting notes. 


FOX VERSUS QUAIL 


Two Georgia sportsmen recently concluded 
that because foxes are abundant and quail 
scarce in that state this year, the foxes must 
have eaten the birds. 

These sportsmen did not think any further 
than their noses. There are other obvious 
explanatioris for the decrease of the quail 
population in Georgia. 

For one reason, a poor breeding season 
might have caused quail to become scarce. 

Because of exceptionally abundant hard- 
wood masts such as sweet gum, acorns, etc., 
as well as pine mast in some sections, quail 
simply did not come out in the fields. The 
coveys being out of their accustomed haunts, 
it took some time for sportsmen to learn 
that this was the answer to the alleged 
scarcity of the birds in some sections. 

There is also the fact that many birds and 
mammals increase and decrease in cycles and 
there isn’t much to be done about it. 

Part of the reason for fox increase in 
Georgia, however, is no doubt due: to the 
fact that waste parts of farms and idle fields 
have been allowed to grow into brush so 
thick and jungle-like that hunting there 
has become impossible. Such density of 
undergrowth made the area uninhabitable for 
quail, but good living quarters for foxes. 


Pollinating insects, such as honeybees and 
bumblebees, are not. injured by sabadilla, a 
new insecticide for alfalfa, as they are by 
DDT. 
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Raccoon 
on the closing date. 


District or County where trapped. 


Snares—No counties open to use of snares. 


Duck. 


is unlawful. 





OFFICIAL 1945 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours dally are 7 A. M. 


to 5 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. ms may 
be hunted at night, with a noon-to-noon daily limit. 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 

two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
TE. cis ce cebesedesenseansesacvesececs . Unlimited .... Nov. 1.. Sept. 30, 1946 
Gracklies (commonly called Blackbirds) ........ - Unprotected until Septem 30, . 1946 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ......cesecccccecsees o WE ensuan 6 .... Dec. 17.. Jan. 1, 1946 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ...... 4 apeeeht 2°" Oct. |22.. Feb. 1, 1946 
Raccoons, by trapping (Statewide)® .......... seek eoncee --e. Nov. 1.. Feb. 1, 1946 
FUR-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 
Minks, Skunks and Otters® ............ peccnsesess DE |»... ae. b». te 2 
Muskrats (By traps only)* ...... ievees Se ee. Unlimited .... Dec. 1.. Feb. 1, 1946 
Beavers (By traps only)® ........seeee- acne wane 2.... Feb. 15.. Mar. 1, 1946 
PT © .- Sine cs tebbSh iss ewnh¥esbecna$es0ccoces Unprotected until September 30, 1946 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 
Hunting—The season begins at noon on the opening date, and ends at same hour 


Raccoon Trapping—Traps not to be placed before 9 A. M., on the opening date (see instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date). 


Beavers—Statewide trapping permitted, except where dams are posted by Commission. Non- 
Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps 
must not be placed closer than 15 feet from the waterline on any established beaver house. 
Trappers are required to keep tags above ice or waterline to facilitate 
without disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may 
not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in 


Trapping—tTraps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 A. M. on Nov. 1 or 
before 7 A. M. on any later opening date for trapping. .The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at-12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—FEDERAL SEASONS 


Daily 1945 
Limits Open Seasons 
PE sidan babes een eee ohn fesentees yg ean ang an eased 25 
Wild Duck, except American an Treas ergansers 
(See Srcoptions)® SRC UN eee Ewe. wesdeeaeauene eaae gor pores Oct. 13-Dec. 31 
American and Redbreasted MergamseTs .......cceccccccssececs 25 
ee SN CIID ons 5.0 n 00k 55005600000 000000600 0000059068 2° 


*Exceptions—The regular daily duck limit of 10 shall not include more than one (1) Wood 
In addition to the daily limit for Geese or Brant, 4 Blue Geese and Snow Geese 
(either singly or in the aggregate), may be taken. 
and Woodcock, twice the daily bag (except on opening day), but only one (1) Wood Duck. 
No possession limit after first day on American and Redbreasted Mergansers. 
gratory game birds, daily bag only. Possession 90 days after season. 


No Open Season—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Ross’s Geese and Swans. 


Shooting Hours—(Eastern Standard Time). All migratory game birds: From beginning of re- 
spective open seasons to October 31 inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset; No- 
vember 1, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M.; November 2 to end of respective seasons 7 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
(unless sunset occurs earlier, when Federal sunset regulation automatically applies). 
Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open tidal waters of the Delaware 
River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls to the Delaware State line 
not including inland tidal water), when shooting from boats or blinds at least 100 
yards from shore, the Federal one-half hour before sunrise to sunset regulation supplies 
throughout the waterfowl season, except on November 1, when shooting before 9 A. M. 


On November 1 no 


identification 


Possession Limit: Ducks, Geese, Brant 
Other mi- 








THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


Of the five most common wild geese, the 
Canadian Goose is the noisiest. This fast- 
flying bird is more often heard than seen, 
as its powerful wings keep it high in the 
sky. It is a good parent and very proud, 
keeping within its kind and shunning all 
others. The only time it loses its dignity 


- is after the young are hatched. Then both 


parents lose their feathers, a season’s molt, 
and cannot fly. The Canadian Goose is a 
vegetarian, feeding on roots and aquatic 
plants while on water and while on land 
visiting fields for grain. To many Americans 
the honking sound of geese is a true sign 
of changing seasons. 





Planting an area to forest usually means 
setting out approximately 800 trees to the 
acre. 


ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG 

1. Screech owls roost and nest in holes, but 
they do not dig their own. 

2. Wood ducks are not found out at sea, 


3. Snakes do not “sting” with their tongues. 
This functions merely as a sensory apparatus. 


4. Mergansers, like other ducks, fly with their 
head and neck extended, 

5. Woodchucks have only four toes that show 
on their front feet and five on their hind feet. 
There is a rudimentary “thumb”, a mere stub 
with a nail, on the inner side of gach forepaw. 


6. Dragon flies have four wings. 


More than 18,000 dogs were enlisted in 
1943 for war service with the American 
forces. 





PICTORIAL 


VETERANS OF THE VALLEY FORGE GENERAL HOSPITAL RECENTLY “WENT TO THE 
DOGS" WHEN 'COON DOG ENTHUSIASTS FROM SERVERAL STATES MET NEAR THE 
HOSPITAL AND PUT ON A LARGE FIELD TRIAL FOR THEIR BENEFIT. THE EVENT WAS 
SPONSORED BY WEST CHESTER LEGIONNAIRES AND WAS FOLLOWED BY DINNER AT 
THE HOSPITAL FOR EVERYONE, SPECTATORS AND PARTICIPATORS. THE ABOVE PHOTO 
SHOWS PART OF THE GALLERY OF WOUNDED VETS, WHEREAS THE LOWER PICTURE 
SHOWS ONE OF THE COMPETING GROUPS OF DOGS ON THE TAKE-OFF. 
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